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Doctorate  in  Speech 

By  Richard  L.  Bitters 

DIRECTOR    OF    OU    PRESS    RELATIONS 


A  LITTLE  more  than  a  year  ago 
an  announcement  was  made  of 
the  establishment  of  a  doctoral  pro- 
gram of  study  in  chemistry  at  Ohio 
University. 

On  that  significant  occasion  Presi- 
dent John  C.  Baker  reported  that  the 
launching  of  the  Ph.D.  work  in  chemi- 
stry was  but  the  start  of  advanced 
graduate  study  on  the  campus. 

Last  month  that  statement  was  borne 
out  with  the  formal  approval  of  a 
Ph.D.  program  in  the  area  of  speech. 
President  Baker  again  reminded  all 
that  there  will  still  be  other  such 
programs  to  follow. 

On  the  campus — as  well  as  off — 
these  new  curriculums  at  the  doctoral 
level  are  being  accepted  with  deep 
significance  attached.  While  necessarily 
much  of  the  growth  of  Ohio  University 
in  the  past  10  years  has  been  on  the 
side  of  physical  facilities,  the  inception 
of  Ph.D.  work  is  striking  evidence  that 
the  stature  of  the  university  is  likewise 
increasing  in  all  directions. 


In  joining  Ohio  State  as  the  only 
other  state  university  engaged  in  doc- 
toral work,  Ohio  University  finds  her- 
self following  the  recommendation  of 
John  Dale  Russell,  noted  educational 
consultant,  who  two  years  ago  studied 
Ohio's  needs  in  higher  education  for 
the  Ohio  College  Association. 

One  of  the  areas  in  need  of  develop- 
ment throughout  the  state  was  that  of 
Ph.D.  work1;  Dr.  Russell  found.  While 
the  announcement  of  doctoral  pro- 
grams at  Ohio  University  has  followed 
the  Russell  report,  it  must  be  explained 
that  investigation  and  planning  of  both 
had  begun  before  the  statewide  study. 

In  the  case  of  the  new  speech  pro- 
gram, just  as  in  chemistry  before  it, 
plans  were  underway  for  two  years 
prior  to  the  actual  announcement.  A 
faculty  committee  from  the  School  of 
Dramatic  Arts  and  Speech  was  formu- 
lated in  1955  to  begin  study  of  a 
proposed   doctorate   program. 

The  end  result  of  their  arduous  un- 
dertaking is  a  doctor  of  philosophy  cur- 
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COMMITTEE   which   studied   all    phases   of   administering   a   Ph.D.   program   in   order  to   bring   it  into 

being   at  OU   is  made  op  of   (left  to  right)    Dr.   Edward   M.   Penson,   Dr.   L.  C.  Staats,   Dr.  A.  C.   La- 

Follette   (chairman).  Archie  M.  Greer.  Dr.  Gordon  Wiseman,  and  Anthony  G.  Trisolini. 


riculum  which,  beginning  with  the  fall 
semester,  1957,  will  be  administered 
jointly  by  Dr.  Claude  E.  Kantner,  direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Dramatic  Arts  and 
Speech;  Dean  Earl  C.  Seigfred,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts;  and  Dr. 
Donald  R.  Clippinger,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  College. 

As  was  true  with  the  chemistry  pro- 
gram, the  work  of  this  group  of  ad- 
ministrators and  that  of  the  faculty 
planning  committee  was  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  university's  Gradu- 
ate Council,  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

While  the  program  has  been  referred 
to  generally  as  a  speech  doctorate, 
there  have  been  in  actuality  two  sep- 
arate major  areas  of  study  established 
by  the  committee  chairmaned  by  Dr. 
A.  C.  LaFollette.  The  major  areas  are: 
( 1 )  Public  Address,  Speech  Education 
and  Interpretation,  and  (2)  Speech  and 
Hearing  Pathology,  Speech  and  Hear- 
ing Therapy  and  Speech  Science. 

The  two  areas  of  minor  study  under 
the  three-year  program  include  Theatre 
and  Radio  Television. 

Under  the  new  curriculum  90  credit 
hours  of  work  beyond  the  baccalaure- 
ate degree  will  be  required  for  the 
Ph.D.  candidate.  Up  to  30  hours  may 
be  achieved  in  the  area  of  research, 
thesis  and  dissertation,  leaving  approxi- 
mately 60  credit  hours  of  classwork. 

The  decision  to  move  into  the  doc- 
toral program  follows  an  intensive  pro- 
gram in  recent  years  of  graduate  work 
at  the  master's  degree  level.  Records 
show  that  34  graduate  degrees  have 
been  granted  in  the  area  of  speech 
since  1951.  During  the  current  year 
there  are  15  graduate  students  enrolled. 

In  considering  the  feasibility  of 
moving  beyond  the  masters  level  the 
committee  concerned  itself  primarily 
with  studies  of  ( 1  )  procedures  and 
standards  for  administering  a  Ph.D. 
program;  (2)  adequacy  of  staff;  (3) 
present  and  projected  course  offerings; 
(4)  availability  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment; and  (5)  adequacy  of  library 
materials. 
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PUBLIC  ADDRESS,  speech  education  and  interpretation  make  up  one 
of  two  areas  in  which  the  new  doctorate  program  has  been  installed. 
In  the  debate  situation  pictured  here,  Gwen  Naus,  Upper  Sandusky, 
addresses  the  audience  as  fellow  debaters  and  instructors  look  on. 
Seated    left    to    right    are    Dr.    Gordon    Wiseman,    assistant    professor    of 


dramatic  art  and  speech;  Harry  Zavos,  Detroit;  Harold  Saleh,  Athens; 
Lenore  Graf,  Cincinnati;  and  Dr.  L.  C.  Staats,  professor  of  dramatic  art 
and  speech.  The  other  area  offering  the  doctorate  is  speech  and  hear- 
ing pathology,  speech  and  hearing  therapy,  and  speech  science,  illus- 
trated by  the  cover  photograph. 


The  staff  of  the  School  of  Dramatic 
Arts  and  Speech  currently  numbers  16 
members,  nine  of  whom  hold  the  doc- 
tor's degree.  Four  others  are  nearing 
completion  of  their  doctorate  study. 
A  further  breakdown  shows  there  are 
three  full  professors,  one  associate  pro- 
fessor, eight  assistant  professors  and 
four  instructors. 

In  preparing  for  the  new  curriculum 
the  committee  carried  on  an  intensive 
study  of  the  doctoral  programs  in 
speech  at  12  selected  universities  and 
a  casual  study  of  six  others.  The  dozen 
universities,  selected  on  the  basis  of 
size,  quality,  and  the  age  of  the  doctor- 
al programs,  included  the  State  Uni- 
versities of  Alabama,  Florida,  Missouri, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Washing- 
ton, together  with  Ohio  State,  North- 
western, Syracuse,  Southern  California 
and  Purdue  Universities. 

Course  and  laboratory  work  lor  the 
new  program  will  be  carried  out  in  the 
Speech  and  Dramatic  Arts  building, 
completed  in  1951  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
one   million    dollars. 

Also  included  in  the  preparation  of 
the  new  curriculum  were  visits  to  the 
campus  by  three  authorities  in  the  area 
of  speech.  They  were  Dr.  Lester 
Thonssen.  professor  of  speech.  City 
College  of  New  York ;  Dr.  Paul  Moore, 
director  of  the  Voice  Research  Labor- 
atory and  Voice  Clinic,  Northwestern 
University,  and  Dr.  W.  Hayes  Yeager, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Speech, 
Ohio  State  University. 

In  summarizing  his  report   to  Dean 


Clippinger  on  his  visit  to  the  campus, 
Dr.  Moore  said  his  belief  that  the 
Ph.D.  program  would  be  successfully 
started  by  fall  was  based  on  these 
points:  (1)  well-trained  faculty;  (2) 
courses  on  an  elevated  academic  level; 
(3)  adequate  library  facilities,  and  (4) 
availability  of  basic  research  equipment. 
Members  of  the  committee  attending 
to  the  various  details  of  these  and 
other  points  required  in  arranging  for 
the  doctorate  study  were  the  following 
faculty    members   from    the   School    of 


Dramatic  Arts  and  Speech:  Dr. 
LaFollette,  chairman,  Dr.  Kantner,  Dr. 
L.  C.  Staats,  Dr.  Gordon  Wiseman, 
Dr.  Edward  Penson,  Archie  Greer  and 
Anthony   Trisolini. 

Other  members  of  the  faculty  who 
will  now  share  the  responsibility  for 
administering  the  new  program  include 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Andersch,  Dr.  Richard 
Ham,  Dr.  Thomas  Ludlum,  Dr. 
Lloyd  Watkins,  Cosmo  Catalano,  Vir- 
ginia Hahne,  Christopher  Lane,  Craig 
F.  Johnson  and  Raul  Reyes. 


COORDINATION   of   the    new   doctorate   program   is   administered   by    (I   to   r)    Dean   Earl   C.   Seig- 

fred,   dean   of  the  College   of  Fine  Arts;   Dr.  Claude   E.   Kantner,   director  of  the  School  of  Dramatic 

Arts   and   Speech;   and    Dr.   Donald   R.  Clippinger,   dean   of  the  Graduate  College,   shown   discussing 

the  curriculum  with   President  John  C.  Baker. 
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NOW  THAT  basketball  season  is  finished  and 
the  various  all-star  selections  made,  the 
nation's  sports  writers  can  begin  plugging  their 
favorite  candidates  for  baseball  recognition.  In 
some  cases  there  may  be  overlapping  because  of 
early  starts  in  promoting  football  candidates  who 
have  "proved"  in  spring  practice  that  they  will 
be  all  star  material  next  fall. 

One  of  the  most  detrimental  devices  ever 
thrust  upon  athletics  by  sports  writers  is  the 
hypocritical,  unreasonable  practice  of  naming  all- 
star  athletes.  Calling  for  team  play  and  sports-for- 
sport's-sake  during  the  season,  the  writers  then 
proceed  to  pick  five  basketball  players  as  the  best 
in  the  country,  the  state,  or  the  conference.  How? 
By  individual  scoring  records,  politics,  and  pre- 
conceived publicity  campaigns  of  their  own. 

The  results,  at  both  the  college  and  high  school 
levels,  are  disillusionment  and  disappointment  for 
hundreds  of  young  athletes.  The  team  man  stays 
at  home  while  a  high  scoring  individual  star  is 
feted  at  a  banquet.  Another  is  left  out  for  lack  of 
an  aggressive  sports  editor  in  his  locality. 

The  more  experienced  sports  writers  know  a 
few  gimmicks  that  will  help  "their  boys."  One  is 
the  subtle  method  of  selecting  a  favorite  at  the 
beginning  of  a  season  and  carefully  preceding  his 
name  with  the  words  "All-American  Candidate" 
each  time  it  is  used  in  the  newspaper.  If  the  paper 
has  a  wide  enough  circulation  and  the  wire  services 
go  for  the  gimmick,  this  method  is  extremely 
effective. 

Another  method  is  in  the  voting  itself.  The 
old  system  of  "you  vote  for  my  man  and  I'll  vote 
for  yours"  has  been  augmented  by  "let's  not  either 
one  vote  for  that  other  fellow's  candidate  because 
he  will  probably  get  it  anyway."  This  usually 
transpires  at  the  conference  level. 

On  a  national  level  the  selections  are  even 
more  ridiculous.  If  a  sports  writer  making  his 
selection  has  seen  even  one  of  the  players  for 
whom  he  is  voting,  he  is  an  exception.  Often  with- 
out knowing  it,  he  is  the  victim  of  his  more  ex- 
perienced colleagues'  gimmicks. 

Most  coaches  and  a  great  many  conscientious 
sports  writers  despise  the  practice  of  selecting  all- 
stars.  But  they  feel  that  they  must  go  along  with 
the  movement  in  fairness  to  the  players  they 
represent.  Too  often  they  are  soon  swept  into  the 
tide,  forgetting  that  they  also  represent  the  young 
athletes  who  play  to  win  games  instead  of  in- 
dividual  trophies. 

Unfortunately  young  athletes  are  extremely 
susceptible  to  this  cold-blooded  movement  which 
pulls  in  the  opposite  direction  of  the  real  meaning 
of  sports  competition.  In  extreme  cases  they  are 
actually  competing  with  members  of  their  own 
team  for  the  points  and  publicity  that  each  knows 
is  necessary  for  all  star  selection. 

But  one  bright  hope  shines  ahead.  Every  year 
additional  publications  and  special  interest  groups 
organize  new  all-star  selections.  If  the  current  pace 
continues,  there  may  be  enough  trophies  to  go 
around. 
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OU's  president  heads  an  important  commission  studying 


Education  Beyond  High  School 


A12-MEMBER  Commission  on 
Education  Beyond  the  High 
School,  headed  by  Ohio  University 
President  John  C.  Baker,  has  set  to 
work  on  a  program  which  will  play  a 
large  part  in  determining  the  future 
of  higher  education  in  Ohio. 

With  the  commission  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  studying  the  problems 
facing  higher  education  in  the  state 
and  offering  recommendations  to  the 
governor   and    the    Legislature. 

Faced  with  the  probability  of  double 
the  present  college  enrollment  in  the 
next  decade,  the  distinguished  group, 
appointed  by  Governor  C.  William 
O'Neill,  will  review  present  educational 
policies,  survey  present  facilities,  and 
study   teacher   recruitment. 

As  chairman,  Dr.  Baker  has  reported 
that  he  expects  the  commission  to  com- 
plete a  final  report  within  a  year.  The 
governor,  in  turn,  has  indicated  a  de- 
sire that  the  Legislature  delay  action 
on  at  least  three  bills  touching  on  the 
field  of  higher  education  until  the  re- 
port is  received.  This  would  mean 
nothing  will  be  done  on  them  at  the 
current    session    of   the    Legislature. 

Governor  O'Neill  appointed  Dr. 
Baker  chairman  of  the  commission  in 
February,  and  last  month  named  the 
other  members  who  will  serve  with 
him.  The  statement  by  the  governor, 
naming  the  committee  and  explaining 
the  purpose  of  the  commission  is  as 
follows : 

"The  people  of  Ohio  are  rightly 
proud  of  their  great  traditions  in  edu- 
cation, and  it  is  the  desire  of  all  that 
this  heritage  be  continued  with  increas- 
ing vigor  for  future  generations.  On 
the  solid  foundation  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  who  desire  and  are  will- 
ing to  work  for  an  education,  our  pres- 
ent social  and  economic  well-being 
rests.  Birth  statistics  indicate  that  during 
the  next  10  years  our  college  age  popu- 
lation will  double,  and  this  fact  coupled 
with  the  growing  interest  in  higher 
education  suggests  that  total  enroll- 
ments in  institutions  beyond  high  school 
may  more  than  double  in  the  same 
period.  This  great  increase  in  student 
population  will  create  problems  which 
can  be  met  only  by  immediate  careful 
study  and  planning.  We  are  fortunate 
in  Ohio  in  having  excellent  coopera- 
tion between  privately  and  publicly 
financed  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion.   This    is    another    significant    tra- 


Dr.  John  C.  Bakkr 

dition   which   should   be   perpetuated. 

"President  Eisenhower  appointed  in 
1956  a  distinguished  Committee  on 
Education  Beyond  the  High  School  to 
alert  all  the  states  to  these  great  prob- 
lems. Further,  the  Ohio  College  Associ- 
ation  some  months  ago  recommended 
that  I  appoint  such  a  committee  to 
study  conditions  in  Ohio  and  prepare 
a  report  which  should  help  us  to  plan 
wisely  for  the  future.  We  should  in 
my  opinion  have  such  a  commission  in 
Ohio.  I  have  therefore  appointed  an 
Ohio  Commission  on  Education  Be- 
yond the  High  School  composed  of  the 
following  members:  President  John  C. 
Baker.  Ohio  University,  Chairman; 
William  E.  Stevenson.  Oberlin  College; 
T.  Keith  Glennan,  Case  Institute  of 
Technology;  Very  Rev.  Paul  L. 
O'Connor,  Xavier  University;  Robert 
N.  Montgomery,  Muskingum  College; 
Asa  S.  Knowles,  University  of  Toledo; 
Howard  F.  Lowry,  College  of  Wooster; 
Novice  G.  Fawcett,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity; A.  A.  Stambaugh,  retired 
chairman.  Standard  Oil  Co.;  S.  C. 
Allyn,  President,  National  Cash  Regi- 
ster; Orville  C.  Jones,  education  direct- 
or, Ohio  CIO  Council ;  Mrs.  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  wife  of  Cleveland  Press  editor. 

"Instructions  to  such  an  able  com- 
mittee may  appear  unnecessary,  but 
I  would  like  to  indicate  certain  im- 
portant issues  which  the  people  of  Ohio 
will    expect    this    committee    to    study. 


First,  I  am  certain  we  all  will  expect 
recommendations  that  will  serve  Ohio 
and  all  of  its  citizens  and  not  any 
special  area  or  group.  Next,  the  de- 
mands on  education  beyond  high 
school  in  the  future  relate  both  to  the 
number  of  students  and  the  excellence 
of  our  education.  Certainly  one  of  the 
crucial  problems  in  solving  both  the 
questions  of  numbers  and  quality  lies 
in  the  training,  recruitment,  and  re- 
tention of  able  men  and  women  for 
our  college  and  university  faculties. 
Simply  to  preserve  the  present  stand- 
ards of  quality  will  cause  us  to  fall 
behind  because  of  great  present-day  de- 
mands. Furthermore,  the  members  of 
the  commission  should  not  feel  limited 
in  their  recommendations  to  present 
facilities  and  policies  but  should  ap- 
proach the  issues  in  a  farsighted  and 
imaginative  manner. 

"Finally,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  com- 
mission's report  will  answer  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  following  four  questions 
and  all  their  ramifications:  What  new 
or  expanded  facilities  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  serve  future  generations 
adequately?  How  can  we  make  certain 
that  all  young  men  and  young  women 
with  ability  and  a  desire  to  study  will 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  our  edu- 
cational opportunities?  How  can  we 
best  preserve  our  educational  traditions 
and  at  the  same  time  assure  equal 
educational  opportunities  to  all?  What 
changes  or  new  policies  are  needed  to 
help  our  educational  leaders  insure  the 
excellence  of  our  education  in  the  years 
ahead? 

"It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  world  today 
is  divided  into  two  armed  camps,  one 
of  free  countries  and  the  other  of  police 
states.  This  means  that  it  is  more 
necessary  than  ever  before  to  educate 
our  people — our  man  power — to  the 
fullest  extent  of  their  ability,  a  goal 
which  can  be  achieved  only  by  having 
educational  opportunities  readily  avail- 
able to  every  able  young  man  and 
young  woman.  The  commission  in 
planning  its  report  must  not  neglect 
thinking  of  those  moral  values  so  basic 
to  good  citizenship  which  support  our 
political  traditions  and  our  philosophy 
of  the  dignity  of  man.  Only  on  such 
a  comprehensive  base  can  we  develop 
a  state-wide  educational  program  be- 
yond high  school  which  will  serve  in- 
dividuals, the  state,  and  the  nation 
best." 
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GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


Ohio  University's  kindergarten  has  undergone 

a  great  many  changes  in  the  50  years  since  it  started 

in  Ellis  Hall,  but  many  basic  principles  remain  unchanged. 


SCIENCE,  research,  mathematics,  literature,  music,  art, 
and  physical  education  combined  into  a  daily  curriculum 
would  terrify  most  students.  But  to  pupils  of  the  Putnam 
Kindergarten,  such  a  schedule  means  pure  enjoyment. 

Some  of  the  headings  may  be  somewhat  over-imposing, 
but  when  investigated  further,  they  give  a  picture  of  the 
university-affiliated  kindergarten  which  this  year  celebrates 
its  50th  anniversary. 

In  looking  back  on  this  half  century  of  kindergarten 
education,  many  interesting  changes,  and  many  names  of 
now-prominent  Ohio  University  alumni  come  immediately 
into  view. 

When    Miss   Constance   MacLeod   checked   attendance 


GARDENING    in    1908,    the   first   year   of  the    University's    Kindergarten, 
was  an  important  part  o(  the  program.  The  same  is  true  today. 


of  her  first  class  in  1907,  the  first  two  names  on  her  alpha- 
betical list  were  Bernarda  Bryson  and  Gordon  Bush.  Today 
Bernarda  Bryson  is  one  of  the  nation's  leading  magazine 
and  book  illustrators  and  the  wife  of  artist  Ben  Shahn. 
Gordon  Bush,  now  publisher  of  the  Athens  Messenger,  is 
the  first  person  to  be  elected  to  the  Ohio  University  Board 
of  Trustees  for  five  terms. 

Directors  of  Putnam  Kindergarten  point  proudly  to 
many  other  persons  who  have  helped  establish  a  disting- 
uished "alumni"  record. 

Some  principles  and  practices  of  the  kindergarten  are 
the  same  now  as  50  years  ago.  A  great  many  more  have 
undergone  extensive  change. 

One  of  the  things  which  remains  unchanged  is  the 
basic  principle  that,  first  and  foremost,  the  kindergarten 
must  be  a  good  place  for  the  children  to  develop.  If  that  is 
accomplished,  it  follows  naturally  that  the  second  purpose, 
providing  high  quality  practice  teaching  for  Ohio  Uni- 
versity students,  will  follow. 

The  teacher  training  program  was  started  when  the 
kindergarten  first  opened. 

A  third  function  of  the  kindergarten  which  has  grown 
steadily  in  recent  years  is  that  of  providing  opportunities 
for  observation  by  OU  students.  This  includes  students  from 
areas  such  as  psychology,  journalism,  fine  arts,  sociology, 
and  many  others  in  addition  to  the  College  of  Education. 
Last  year  more  than  2000  persons  observed  activities  in 
the  entire  Putnam  School  system,  which  encompasses  the 
nursery,  kindergarten,  and  primary  system. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  change  which  has  come  about 
in  the  kindergarten  since  its  beginning  is  in  the  teaching 
method. 

In  1907  kindergarten  instruction  emphasized  a  pre- 
ciseness  in  learning  to  do  exactly  as  instructed.  A  degree 
of  formality  and  directed  activity  was  apparent  in  nearly 
all  phases  of  the  training.  Small  materials  were  used,  botli 
in   the  children's  play  and  in  their  construction  work. 
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MRS.    JANET    WILSON    leads    a    discussion    group    ol    her    (our-year-old    students  at  the  modern  Putnam  Kindergarten. 


Today  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  child  development 
through  programs  which  the  children  themselves  help  plan. 
The  resulting  programs  vary  according  to  the  children's 
development. 

At  the  kindergarten  level  the  guiding  principle  is  the 
social  development  of  the  child,  or  his  learning  to  live  in 
a  group,  yet  maintain  his  individuality  and  learn  to  be 
somewhat  independent.  Since  four  and  five  year  old  children 
are  extremely  active,  the  kindergarten  teachers  feel  that 
the  program  likewise  should  be  active. 

Large  blocks,  large  brushes,  huge  chunks  of  clay,  and 
big  outdoor  apparatus  are  used  almost  entirely,  because 
the  teachers  believe  it  is  more  important  to  develop  the 
large  muscles  of  smaller  children  than  give  them  intricate 
work  to  perform. 

No  reading  or  writing  is  attempted  in  the  Putnam 
kindergarten  except  in  very  rare  instances. 

These  new  concepts  do  not  represent  abrupt  changes 
from  an  old  to  an  entirely  new  idea,  but  a  continuous  de- 
velopment that  has  taken  place  through  the  50  years  of 
the  kindergarten's  existence. 

Another  change  which  has  come  about  over  the  years 
is  from  an  attitude  of  looking  ahead  to  the  future  to  one 
of  increased  concentration  on  the  present.  In  the  Putnam 
Kindergarten  of  1957  there  is  a  strong  belief  that  prepara- 
tion for  the  future  is  best  accomplished  by  living  richly 
in  the  present. 

Those  who  remember  the  early  days  of  the  kinder- 
garten are  probably  most  aware  of  the  physical  change 
that  has  taken  place.  Started  in  the  basement  of  Ellis  Hall, 
the  kindergarten  was  moved  to  the  second  floor  of  Putnam 
Hall  in  1926  and  to  its  present  location  on  the  first  floor 
in  1939. 

Miss  MacLeod,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
early  development  of  both  the  kindergarten  and  the  kinder- 
garten   student    teaching   program,    remained   on    the   staff 


until  1925.  In  that  time  she  was  assisted  by  several  other 
instructors,  one  of  whom,  Jane  Evans,  taught  for  six  years. 

Other  teachers  who  have  served  long  tenures  in  the 
kindergarten  are  Gladys  Williams,  Helen  L.  Mason,  Marie 
Acomb  Quick,  Dorothy  Holye,  Janet  Wilson,  and  Esther 
Starks. 

Mrs.  Quick,  now  an  associate  professor  in  education 
at  Ohio  University,  taught  in  the  kindergarten  from  1927 
until  1938,  and  still  maintains  a  strong  interest  in  the  school. 
She  is  heading  the  university's  first  Kindergarten  Workshop, 
scheduled  for  this  summer.  Believed  to  be  the  first  in  the 

Please  turn  page 


PLAYING    outdoors    in    1917   was    more    formal   than    today.    Building    in 
background   is   Ellis   Hall,  first  home  of  the   OU    Kindergarten. 
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BUILDING     with     big     blocks,     Putnam     Kindergarten     children     develop 
large    muscles,    avoid    frustration    of    attempting    intricate    manipulation. 


state,  the  workshop  is  being  inaugurated  this  year  as 
part  of  the  50th  anniversary  observance. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  who  is  currently  in  charge  of  the  4-year- 
old  kindergarten  group,  has  been  at  the  school  since  1935, 
giving  her  the  longest  period  of  service  of  all  the  teachers. 

Miss  Starks,  teacher  of  the  5-year-old  group,  came  to 
the  school  in  1948. 

Since  its  beginning,  the  Putnam  kindergarten  has  been 
kept  small,  and  today  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  enrollment 
of  each  of  the  two  groups  below  25  in  order  to  successfully 
carry  out  the  desired  program.  Children  of  any  Athens 
family  are  eligible  to  apply  for  entrance,  but  there  is  always 
a  long  waiting  list  and  selections  must  be  made.  Preference 
is  given  to  children  who  have  brothers  or  sisters  in  Putnam 
School  and  those  who  live  near  the  school. 


PAINTING    is   done   with    big    brushes   on    big    sheets   of   paper.   Children 
create    own    designs    in    preference    to    filling    in    pre-drawn    outlines. 


Class  is  held  only  in  the  morning  because  the  teachers 
believe  strongly  in  children  of  kindergarten  age  getting 
afternoon  naps. 

The  curriculum,  which  looks  so  overwhelming  when 
stated  in  general  categories,  is  designed  for  social  and 
emotional  development. 

The  children  do  learn  science  through  the  observation 
and  discussion  of  fish,  flowers,  seeds,  animals,  and  other 
growing  organisms.  A  turtle  which  has  been  "adopted"  by 
the  five-year-olds  is  the  current  favorite.  Gardening  has  long 
been  a  popular  activity  of  the  kindergarten,  as  attested  by 
a  wealth  of  photographs  taken  over  the  years. 

Research  by  Kindergarten  Pupils 

Research  to  the  four  and  five-year-old  children  is  a 
great  deal  of  fun.  Miss  Starks  and  Mrs.  Wilson  believe  that 
it  instills  within  the  children  a  foundation  for  increased 
intellectual  growth. 

Usually  the  children  plan  their  own  research.  For  in- 
stance they  recently  became  interested  in  a  discussion  of 
fire  trucks,  but  none  could  come  up  with  an  answer  as  to 
how  the  trucks  could  get  to  the  fire  so  fast  and  then  have 
water  available.  As  a  result,  they  planned  a  visit  to  the  fire 
station — the  logical  place  to  get  the  correct  answer  to  their 
questions.  Other  research  mav  lead  them  to  the  forestry 
building  or  a  nearby  farm. 

Mathematics  involves  counting,  and  at  Putnam  Kin- 
dergarten counting  is  applied  only  to  tangible  objects.  Each 
morning  a  committee  is  appointed  to  set  the  tables  for  a 
snack.  This  means  that  plates,  napkins,  and  spoons  must  be 
counted  so  that  every  person  gets  one  of  each.  Mistakes 
are  frequent,  but  the  children  soon  learn  the  idea  of  numbers. 

Literature,  of  course,  is  presented  in  the  form  of  story 
telling  sessions.  The  teachers  tell  or  read  stories  to  the  child- 
ren and  the  children  take  their  turns  at  telling  stories.  It 
is  probably  a  fact  that  no  one  knows  as  much  about  parents 
as  their  child's  kindergarten  teacher. 

Daily  music  sessions  include  singing,  dancing,  and 
rhythm  games,  with  the  children  often  building  their  own 
musical  instruments. 

Experience  in  art,  rather  than  instruction  in  art,  is  a 
belief  which  describes  a  change  from  the  kindergarten  of 
1907.  Brush  and  finger  painting  are  done  on  large  sheets  of 
paper,  with  no  attempt  to  have  the  children  try  to  fill  in 
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pre-drawn  designs.  Gradually  the  kindergarten  children  be- 
gin to  make  definite  designs  or  clay  models  of  their  own. 

Physical  education  more  properly  could  be  termed  out- 
of-doors  activity  for  the  kindergarten  groups,  but  not  re- 
cess, according  to  Miss  Stark.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  break  from  the  claf.s  activity,  but  an 
integral  part  of  it.  At  kindergarten  age,  children  make  no 
distinction  between  school  work  and  school  play,  the  teacher 
explains,  and  their  out-of-doors  activity  is  carried  out  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  indoor  activity.  They  are  not  taking 
a  break  from  their  daily  learning,  but  continuing  to  learn 
while  they  play. 

Both  teachers  are  often  asked  the  question,  "Are  the 
kindergarten  children  ever  punished?" 

The  answer  is  "yes." 

The  teachers  feel  that  known  limitations  are  means  of 
security  for  children,  and  they  want  their  pupils  to  feel 
secure.  Usually  the  need  for  punishment  is  avoided  by  rec- 
ognizing symptoms  of  a  problem  and  preventing  it  from 
happening.  From  that  point  on  the  child  actually  disci- 
plines himself. 

Take  the  instance  of  Jimmy  running  his  truck  into  a 
block  house  Mary  has  just  built.  His  teacher  immediately 
explains  that  he  must  avoid  doing  it  again,  and  that  if  he 
is  unable  to  keep  himself  from  knocking  down  the  house,  the 
teacher  will  have  to  help  him  discipline  himself.  If  he  runs 
into  the  house  again  he  is  punished  by  being  separated  from 
the  group. 

The  best  possible  support  of  this  system  is  the  fact  that 
punishment  is  rarely  needed  at  Putnam  Kindergarten. 

Cooperation  with  Parents 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  kindergarten  program, 
and  one  which  is  true  also  of  the  nursery  and  elementary 
school,  is  the  close  relationship  between  the  school  and  par- 
ents. The  parents  are  encouraged  to  stop  by  and  observe 
class  activities  at  any  time  and  to  consult  with  the  teachers 
as  often  as  they  please.  Teachers,  in  turn,  feel  free  to  dis- 
cuss any  problems  with  the  parents  and  regular  consulta- 
tions are  scheduled  during  the  year. 

The  student  teacher  program  likewise  works  as  a  re- 
ciprocally beneficial  phase  of  the  kindergarten  organiza- 
tion. One  or  two  student  teachers  are  assigned  to  each  kin- 
dergarten group.  At  first  they  only  observe,  but  soon  they 


SNACK    TIME    in    the    five-year-old    class    is    supervised    by   the    teacher, 
Esther   Storks    (center   background)    and   student  teacher,   Donna    Ingram. 


become  valuable  assistants  to  the  teachers  while  gaining 
practical  experience  for  themselves. 

Many  factors  and  many  persons  have  contributed  to 
the  50  year  history  of  Putnam  Kindergarten.  An  increased 
concern  for  the  social  development  of  children  under  school 
age  has  been  widespread  and  is  evidenced  by  the  correspond- 
ing increase  in  kindergartens  being  added  to  school  systems. 

As  in  any  field,  new  knowledge  and  equipment  have 
brought  about  certain  changes.  Social  changes,  nation-wide 
mechanization,  wider  travel,  and  new  inventions  are  shown 
in  the  children's  activities,  which,  as  a  rule,  reflect  society. 

But  the  purpose  of  the  university's  kindergarten  has  re- 
mained the  same  since  the  day  it  was  started.  On  its  50th 
anniversary,  as  in  1907,  it  portrays  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word  "kindergarten" — children's  garden,  or  a  garden 
where  children  are  growing  as  naturally  as  flowers. 


FINGER     PAINTING     is     always     a     favorite     activity.     Teachers     want 
youngsters   to   have   "experience   in   art"   rather  than   "instruction   in   art." 
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Johnny  Can  Read 


BETTER 


"It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  basic 
assumptions  of  Progressive  Education  will 
be  discarded  unless  they  are  recon- 
structed by  incorporation  of  certain  time 
proven  traditional  practices.  And  that 
would     be    an     irreparable    loss 


By  Dr.  F.  L.  Shoemaker 


GLORIFICATION  of  the  good  old 
days,  adverse  criticism  of  contemp- 
orary conditions,  and  attempts  to  pro- 
vide simple,  easy  solutions  for  both  real 
and  apparent  institutional  shortcomings 
are  three  of  man's  favorite  non-phys- 
ical activities.  Politics,  economics,  re- 
ligion, and  morals  have  been  choice 
areas  for  their  manifestation.  Recently, 
public  education  has  been  added.  Writ- 
ten and  oral  pronouncements  are  rife 
concerning  contemporary  "Johnnies" 
and  their  deficiencies  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, spelling,  mathematics,  the  sciences, 
and  morality.  A  rather  common  impli- 
cation is  that  such  shortcomings  both 
are  unique  to  the  present  age  and  are 
due  to  faulty  school  practices. 

The  nature  of  these  criticisms  has 
caused  parents,  friends  of  education, 
and  devotees  of  patriotism  and  dem- 
ocracy to  become  concerned  about  the 
inferior  education  being  received  by 
the  on-coming  generation.  Teachers 
are  not  included  in  this  list  because 
most  of  them  were  keenly  aware  that 
all  was  not  well  with  the  school  long 
before  that  fact  was  publicized.  Some- 
what as  the  wife  and  her  housekeeping, 


they  have  had  to  cope  with  mal-conse- 
quences  of  their  collective  endeavors. 

Adverse  criticisms  are  necessary  if 
an  institution  is  to  function  properly. 
They  call  the  attention  of  its  leaders 
and  lesser  employees  to  shortcomings 
and  errors  in  their  work,  which  other- 
wise might  remain  unnoticed,  and  mo- 
tivate the  effecting  of  needed  recon- 
structions. 

Despite  such  potential  worth  of  lay 
critics,  they  can  produce  a  public  op- 
inion which  is  detrimental  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  an  institution.  In  educa- 
tion, as  in  medicine,  their  efforts  must 
be  restricted  essentially  to  the  location 
of  possible  mistakes  and  inadequacies. 
Diagnosis  and  prescription  are  the 
unique  responsibilities  of  experts.  Their 
wealth  of  relevant  information  and 
specialized  skills  are  needed  if  over- 
simplification of  both  causes  and  rem- 
edies is  to  be  avoided. 

A  dominant  tendency  to  blame  Pro- 
gressive Education  for  existing  de- 
ficiencies of  students  and  recent  school 
graduates  provides  evidence  that  such 
over-simplification  has  occurred  al- 
ready.   This   simple   diagnosis   leads   to 


ILLUSTRATION   BY   LINDA   KING 

an  equally  simple  prescription,  namely, 
"get  rid  of  these  new-fangled  theories 
and  practices  and  return  to  the  good 
old  days  when  fundamentals  rather 
than  frills  and  fads  were  emphasized." 
Even  superficial  examination  of  this 
conclusion  suggests  its  falsity.  Historical 
records  reveal  that  failure  of  pupils  to 
master  the  fundamentals  is  as  old  as 
the  school  itself.  And.  despite  consider- 
able opinion  to  the  contrary,  it  was 
prevalent  in  those  oft-glamorized  days 
of  the  little  red  school  house.  Some 
choice  topics  of  conversation  between 
its  "graduates"  are  the  difficulties  so- 
and-so  had  learning  to  read,  or  to 
write,  or  to  soke  mathematics  prob- 
lems. The  lucicrous  mistakes  so-and-so 
made  in  history,  or  geography,  or  nat- 
ural science  are  other  topics  of  fre- 
quent reference.  The  validity  of  the,se 
reminiscences  is  evidenced  by  the  illeg- 
ibility of  writing,  the  errors  in  spelling, 
and  the  faulty  sentence  structure  which 
are  quite  common  in  the  written  comp- 
ositions of  people  aged  sixty  or  over. 
Moreover,  such  inadequacies  are  not 
restricted  to  those  who  have  failed  in 
life.   Often,   comments  are  heard   con- 
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cerning  the  surprising  contrast  between 
the  inferior  accomplishments  of  a  given 
individual  in  school  and  those  which 
he  has  attained  as  an  adult. 

Such  desultory  data  indicate  that  the 
oft-claimed  excellence  of  yesterday's 
schools  is  based  on  the  attainments  of 
a  minority  which  gained  recognition 
through  public  exhibitions,  such  as  the 
spelling  bee.  In  retrospect,  those  suc- 
cesses have  tended  to  become  the  norm. 
Actually,  on  the  average  their  aca- 
demic attainments  seem  to  have  been 
lower  than  those  achieved  today. 

This  judgment  is  supported  by  avail- 
able statistical  data.  Various  tests  given 
a  generation  or  more  ago,  together  with 
the  pupils'  scores,  have  been  found. 
These  same  tests  have  been  taken  by  a 
sampling  of  pupils  in  contemporary 
schools.  On  the  whole,  the  latter  have 
scored  the  better.  And  this  despite  the 
fact  that  they  have  a  two-fold  handi- 
cap. They  must  master  a  much  broader 
curriculum  and,  because  failures  are 
much  less  common,  they  are  nearer 
average  in  potential  ability. 

The  eight  year  study  provides  addi- 
tional evidence  that  a  rather  complete 
return  to  the  educational  theories  and 
practices  of  the  past  is  not  the  answer 
needed  for  rectification  of  educational 
practices.  It  reveals  that  the  graduates 
from  thirty  somewhat  progressive  high 
schools  have  done  slightly  better  aca- 
demic work  in  college  than  did  a 
matched  group  from  schools  which 
were  more  traditional. 

The  Good  Old  Days 

It  must  be  recognized  that  schools 
of  yesterday  had  certain  serious  weak- 
nesses as  well  as  excellencies.  Custo- 
marily, teaching  methods  were  crude. 
Learning  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
cipher  were  torturesome  and  mean- 
ingless activities  for  many  pupils.  Rote 
memorization  was  a  necessary  prelude 
to  equally  rote  recitations.  Information 
was  literally  crammed  into  uninterested 
and  unwilling  minds.  Naturally,  fail- 
ures were  prevalent.  Withdrawal  from 
school  became  the  sole  escape  for  the 
incompetent.  And  discipline  was  teach- 
er-imposed through  frequent  admon- 
itions and  applications  of  "the  hickory 
stick." 

The  reader  may  be  saying,  "But  my 
school  days  were  not  like  that.  I  en- 
joyed my  studies.  I  mastered  the  funda- 
mentals and  acquired  a  considerable 
amount  of  interesting  and  useful  in- 
formation. And  I  do  not  recall  having 
had  any  undue  fear  of  being  either 
failed  or  punished  by  the  teacher." 
Very  likely  he  is  correct.  Usually,  the 
more  intelligent  students  were  not  fail- 
ed, not  ridiculed,  and  not  punished. 
Instead,  they  made  measurable  pro- 
gress, understood  and  applied  what 
they  learned,  and  gained  recognition  as 


"bright  students  who  would  make  their 
mark  in  the  world."  Hence,  their  mem- 
ories of  school  days  are  pleasant. 

It  was  the  inadequacies  rather  than 
the  merits  of  the  old-type  school  which 
caused  some  of  the  most  sincere  and 
able  educators  to  advance  certain  as- 
sumptions which  have  become  basic  in 
Progressive  Education.  Acceptance  of 
the  ideal  that  schooling  should  be  uni- 
versal, together  with  advances  in  the 
psychology  of  learning,  made  these 
shortcomings  increasingly  evident  and 
objectionable. 

What  is  Progressive  Education? 

Although  the  term  progressive  edu- 
cation is  in  common  use,  it  is  difficult 
to  define.  Its  adherents  often  differ, 
sometimes  quite  strongly,  concerning 
the  truth  and  value  of  any  given  as- 
sumption. Nevertheless,  the  movement 
as  a  whole  seems  to  have  caused  the 
following  principles  to  be  emphasized. 

(1.)  The  school  should  be  child-cen- 
tered. Its  cardinal  ©bjective  is  the 
growth  and  development  of  children. 
Subject  matter  and  teachers  are  im- 
portant only  as  they  contribute  to  this 
end. 

(2.)  The  child's  maturity,  felt  needs, 
and  interests  and  the  local  community 
should  determine  the  selection  of  cur- 
ricular  material  rather  than  the  more 
arbitrary  decrees  of  scholars  and  ex- 
perts, as  presented  in  text-books  and 
courses  of  study. 

(3.)  The  adoption  of  somewhat  defi- 
nite standards,  the  failure  of  incompe- 
tents, and  the  grouping  of  students  ac- 
cording to  ability  have  been  opposed  on 
the  bases  that  they  are  detrimental  to 
both  normal  personality  and  social  de- 
velopment. 

(4)  School  should  be  a  place  where 
children  are  living  a  natural  and  abun- 
dant life  today  rather  than  preparing 
for  tomorrow. 

(5.)  The  school  should  be  character- 


ized by  the  activity  of  pupils,  much  of 
which  involves  participation  in  groups. 
Consequently,  an  effective  school  pro- 
gram emphasizes  use  of  projects,  field 
trips,  working  with  tools  and  apparatus, 
committee  work,  planning  sessions,  and 
discussions. 

(6.)  The  initiative,  creativity,  and 
freedom  of  pupils  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

Adherence  to  these  principals  is  not 
restricted  to  progressive  schools.  In- 
stead, they  have  gained  acceptance  and 
have  been  put  into  operation  by  many 
teachers  in  conventional  schools,  often 
in  a  somewhat  haphazard  fashion  and 
with  slight  comprehension  as  to  their 
ultimate  effects  on  educational  pro- 
cesses. The  result  is  a  conflict  and  con- 
fusion of  theories  and  practices  which 
has  lessened  considerably  the  efficiency 
of  instruction. 

While  schoolmen  must  assume  much 
responsibility  for  the  existing  status  of 
formal  education,  it  is  unfair  to  make 
them  solely  responsible  for  any  ills 
which  have  resulted  from  an  over- 
emphasis on  progressivism.  In  marked 
degree,  the  public  also  has  accepted 
comparable  insights  and  practices  as 
it  has  effected  changes  in  its  institu- 
tions. This  is  very  evident  in  the  treat- 
ment of  children  in  the  home,  the 
church,  the  community,  and  even  in 
penal  institutions. 

In  Harmony  with  Life 

These  assumptions  have  gained  such 
wide  acceptance  both  because  they  are 
basically  true  and  because  they  are  in 
harmony  with  contemporary  social  life. 
Moreover,  they  have  received  much 
support  from  recent  developments  in 
the  areas  of  sociology,  political  science, 
and  psychology.  Consequently,  it  seems 
that  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  any 
enlightened  community  who  would 
have  failed  to  incorporate  them  into  this 
(Please  turn  page) 


The  Author  .  .  . 

Dr.  F.  L.  Shoemaker,  professor  of 
education,  has  been  a  life-long  critic 
of  Progressive  Education.  However, 
he  does  not  believe  it  to  be  void  of 
all  merit.  His  position  is  that  the 
teaching  of  subject  matter  is  the 
cardinal  task  of  the  schools  and 
that  this  can  be  done  best  if  a  golden 
mean  is  established  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  progressivism  and  tradi- 
tionalism. A  member  of  the  Ohio 
University  faculty  since  1938,  Dr. 
Shoemaker  is  the  author  of  many 
articles  concerning  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  education. 
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Education   cannot  be  encompassed  adequately  in  any  one  philosophical  system. 


system  would  have  been  denounced 
and  probably  dismissed  as  a  "has  been." 
The  growth  of  progressive  practices 
in  education  has  been  paralleled  by- 
such  technological  developments  as  the 
movie,  radio,  and  television.  Despite 
the  worthwhile  contributions  which 
these  have  made  to  human  existence, 
it  seems  that  they  too  have  been  some- 
what responsible  for  the  alleged  lower- 
ing of  standards  in  intellectual  ac- 
complishments and  in  morality.  Yet  few 
if  any  proposals  are  heard  that  these 
"'gadgets"  be  put  out  of  existence.  In- 
stead, they  are  accepted  as  being  tre- 
mendous potential  assets  if  used  with 
discernment. 

A  Serious  Mistake 

Seemingly,  a  comparable  conclusion 
is  warranted  with  regard  to  Progressive 
Education.  Proper  application  of  its 
assumptions  should  result  in  a  greatly 
improved  school  system.  In  fact,  real- 
ization of  their  truth  and  worth  caused 
its  more  zealous  devotees  to  make  a 
serious  mistake.  They  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a  New  School  rather  than  to 
reconstruct  the  old  one.  Consequently, 
a  dissenter  who  proposed  retention  of 
certain  existing  practices,  which  he  re- 
garded as  being  fundamentally  sound 
even  though  they  might  be  in  need  of 
amendment,  was  apt  to  be  dismissed 
summarily  either  as  a  traditionalist  who 
was  hopelessly  out  of  date  or  as  a  weak- 
ling who  was  unwilling  to  fight  for  his 
ideals.  Unfortunately,  they  did  not 
realize  that  their  assumptions  also  are 
of  ancient  vintage  and  therefore  are 
traditional.  Their  embryonic  origins 
can  be  traced  to  the  informal  education 
which  prevailed  among  preliterate 
peoples.  Moreover,  good  teachers  in  all 
ages  have  practiced  them  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree.  And,  in  essence,  they  were 
advanced  by  philosophers  of  education 
ages  before  Dewey  and  Kilpatrick  were 
born. 

A  first  principle  which  should  be  ac- 
cepted and  observed  by  educators  is 
that  life  is  too  broad,  too  variable,  and 
too  rich  to  be  encompassed  adequately 
in  any  one  philosophy.  The  mere  fact 
that  different  philosophies  exist  sug- 
gests that  no  one  system  incorporates 
all  pertinent  assumptions.  Consequently, 
all  of  them  must  be  considered  in  the 
formulation  of  theories  and  practices. 
Each  proposed  tenant  must  be  evalu- 
ated carefully,  possibly  be  amended, 
and  perhaps  be  excluded.  The  ultimate 
outcome  should  represent  the  maxi- 
mum in  both  catholicity  and  integrity. 
Moreover,  when  and  when  not  to 
apply  an  accepted  theory  or  practice 
usually  is  a  matter  of  personal  judg- 
ment and  should  be  determined  by  con- 


sideration of  all  relevant  data  rather 
than  by  rigid  adherence  either  to  any 
one  school  of  thought  or  to  an  accep- 
ted creed. 

Inadequate  observance  of  this  pro- 
cedure caused  progressives  to  over-em- 
phasize certain  aspects  of  the  educative 
process  and  to  neglect  others.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  potential  worth  of  their  con- 
tributions has  been  lessened  greatly. 
Moreover,  unless  the  present  surge  of 
opposition  is  checked,  there  may  be  a 
rather  complete  rejection  of  their  as- 
sumptions. And  that  would  be  to  turn 
the  pedagogical  clock  backwards,  would 
be  an  irreparable  loss.  Consequently,  in 
an  attempt  to  help  prevent  such  folly, 
suggestions  will  be  given  for  the  am- 
ending and  supplementing  of  their  as- 
sumptions. 

(1.)  The  child  is  important  in  the 
educative  process  but  subject  matter  is 
also.  If  either  were  lacking,  schools 
would  not  exist.  Since  the  pupils  po- 
tentialities can  be  developed  only 
through  working  with  and  mastery  of 
subject-matter,  the  latter  becomes  as 
central  in  education  as  food  is  in  eat- 
ing. Likewise,  necessary  and  desirable 
as  is  the  growth  and  development  of 
children,  its  nature  and  extent  must  be 
defined  both  qualitatively  and  quanti- 
tatively if  educative  processes  are  to 
approach  a  maximum  return  for  efforts 
expended.  Change  is  desirable  only 
when  it  results  in  a  greater  good  than 
that  which   existed   previously. 

(2.)  Interests  and  felt  needs  can  do 
much  to  motivate  learning.  If  whole- 
some, they  should  be  utilized  as  fully 
as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
teacher  dare  neither  surrender  to  those 
drives  if  they  are  of  undesirable  quality, 
nor  abdicate  if  they  are  lacking.  More- 
over, successful  effort  does  much  to 
include  them  and  to  determine  their 
nature  and  intensity.  In  fact,  a  major 
reason  for  having  schools  is  to  accomp- 
lish  those  very  ends. 

(3.)  The  fact  that  satisfactory  stan- 
dards cannot  be  formulated  indepen- 
dently of  children  does  not  negate 
the  need  to  establish  and  then  to  en- 
force them.  Seemingly,  they  are  nec- 
essary if  pupils  are  to  be  stimulated 
adequately  and  properly.  To  be  fully 
effective,  however,  they  must  be  adap- 
ted to  the  abilities  of  pupils.  This  seems 
to  necessitate  some  form  of  grouping 
according  to  abilities.  The  superior  at- 
tainments in  sports  and  music  are  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  participants 
are  a  selected  group.  Consequently, 
their  nurture  can  be  graded  to  their 
nature.  Theoretically,  proper  grouping 
and  nurture  should  abolish  failure.  In 
practice,  however,  it  is  doubtful  that 
such   success  will   ever  be   realized   on 


any  extensive  scale.  Hence,  occasional 
failures  seem  necessary  both  if  stan- 
dards are  to  be  maintained  and  if 
pupils  are  to  be  stimulated  to  maxi- 
mum endeavor. 

(4.)  The  ideal  school  is  character- 
ized by  abundant  living  in  the  present 
but  it  also  provides  a  time  and  place 
for  preparation.  Every  intelligent  per- 
son prepares  today  so  that  the  richness 
of  his  existence  may  be  enhanced  on 
the  morrow.  Preparation  and  expecta- 
tion are  inextricably  intertwined.  Once 
man  ceases  to  expect,  life  has  lost  its 
zest  and  meaning.  Moreover,  if  prep- 
aration is  unnecessary,  so  is  the  school. 

(5.)  Activity  is  as  important  in 
school  as  it  is  in  life.  However,  there 
are  numerous  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
manifested.  Despite  the  fact  that  drill 
study,  problem  solving  and  aesthetic 
appreciation  often  require  little  or  no 
physical  activity,  each  can  arouse  a  very 
intense  and  beneficial  degree  of  self- 
application. 

(6.)  One  of  the  highest  goals  of  the 
school  should  be  to  develop  an  individ- 
ual's desire  and  ability  to  create,  to 
construct,  and  to  govern  himself.  How- 
ever, these  characteristics  must  be  mani- 
fested in  certain  approved  ways  lest 
they  be  disruptive  in  their  effects.  An 
individual  must  learn  to  adjust  to  the 
existing  as  well  as  to  reconstruct  it. 

Respect  for  Principles 

There  are  laws,  principles,  and  con- 
siderations which  must  be  known,  re- 
spected, and  observed.  On  the  whole, 
these  must  be  imparted  by  direct  and 
conscious  instruction.  There  can  be 
little  self-discovery  in  the  initial  stages 
of  learning  a  given  concept.  In  addi- 
tion, teachers  must  deal  with  serious  de- 
partures from  accepted  practices,  us- 
ually through  prevention  and  consulta- 
tion, occasionally  by  punishment.  Pain 
and  fear  have  always  been  and  per- 
haps always  will  be,  two  of  man's  great- 
est teachers.  It  is  doubtful  if  either 
school  or  home  can  dispense  entirely 
with  them  and  yet  adequately  perform 
their  educational  responsibilities.  Hence, 
after  all  other  possibilities  have  been 
attempted,  the  rod  may  have  to  be  used 
lest  the  child,  as  well  as  the  entire 
school,  be  corrupted.  Awareness  that 
it  may  be  applied  often  is  sufficient  to 
secure  the  desired  results. 

The  foregoing  assumptions,  as  those  of 
the  progressives,  are  of  ancient  vintage. 
Moreover,  certain  teachers  who  have 
regarded  themselves  as  progressives 
have  observed  most  of  them  in  their 
practices.  In  recent  decades,  however, 
they  seem  to  have  received  inadequate 
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CAREER    DAYS   speakers   were    (seated,   left   to   right):    Dr.    Ruth    Becky    Irwin;    Mrs.    Lois    Moore    Alvey,    '54;    Miss 

Patricia    Macormac,    '56;    Dr.    Thelma    E.    Brown,    '30;    Dr.    L.    F.    Edwards,   '21.   Standing    (left  to   right)    Charles   L. 

Smith,    OU    assistant    professor   of   design   and   commercial   art;   Dr.  Edward  Hodnett,  OU   professor  of  English;  J.  E. 

Brown,  '37;  Newton  Cross;  Robert  Gaus,  '50;  and  Sid  Davis,  '52. 


Career  Advice  For  Undergraduates 

By  Mari  Lyn  Swanton 


SEVEN  ALUMNI  representing  under-graduate  years  from 
1917  to  1956,  came  together  on  campus  February  26  and 
27  to  survey  the  school's  improvements  and  talk  to  today's 
students  on  their  prospective  careers. 

Their  careers  ranged  from  medicine  to  secretary;  their 
jobs  from  college  teaching  to  demonstrating  home  appli- 
ances. Their  reason  for  being  here  was  to  speak  at  the  uni- 
versity's sixth  annual  Career  Days. 

Besides  the  seven  alumni,  three  OU  and  one  Ohio 
State  professors,  and  a  graduate  of  Kansas  State  College 
spoke.  The  1 2  speakers  held  coffee  sessions  February  26 
in  dormitories  and  fraternity  houses,  attended  a  luncheon 
and  banquet  on  February  27  and  spoke  at  three  one-hour 
guidance  sessions  that  afternoon. 

Chairman  of  the  event,  Craig  Brown,  a  junior  from 
Ft.  Thomas,  Ky..  said  about  one-tenth  of  the  campus  at- 
tended the  Wednesday  afternoon  sessions.  Career  Days  is 
held  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to  discuss  their  pros- 
pective careers,  chances  for  advancements,  and  advantages 
of  the  field  and  courses  of  study. 

Sid  Davis.  B.S.J.  '52,  drew  the  largest  crowd.  Davis 
is  now  news  director  of  WKBN  Broadcasting  Corporation 
in  Youngstown.  He's  been  associated  with  the  station  since 
graduation. 

An  experienced  hand  at  Career  Days  speaking,  Dr. 
Thelma  E.  Brown,  chief  clinical  psychologist  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati Veterans  Hospital,  returned  to  campus,  this  time  to 
speak  on  government  instead  of  psychology,  her  subject  in 
1954.  A  1930  graduate  and  the  former  Thelma  Grubb,  she's 
also  mother  of  the  Career  Days  chairman. 

Dr.  Linden  F.  Edwards,  Ohio  State  professor  of  anat- 
omy, who  spoke  on  medical  studies,  dates  his  schooldays  at 
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OU  to  1917.  Most  recent  undergraduate  was  Patricia  Jeanne 
Macormac,  who  graduated  last  spring  in  secretarial  studies. 
She's  now  with  the  Development  Service  Laboratory  of  Car- 
bide and  Chemicals  Co.  in  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Superintendent  of  Lancaster  Schools,  J.  E.  Brown,  was 
the  secondary  education  speaker.  He  received  his  B.S.Ed, 
in  1937,  and  has  since  become  known  throughout  Ohio.  He's 
been  a  teacher,  principal  and  superintendent  in  several 
schools.  Dr.  Marie  A.  Quick,  associate  professor  at  OU,  spoke 
on  elementary  education. 

Robert  Gaus,  an  electrical  engineering  graduate  of  1950, 
spoke  on  engineering.  He's  now  company  supervisor  of  the 
southern  area,  centered  at  Chillicothe,  of  the  Southern  Ohio 
Electric  Co. 

Mrs.  James  Alvey,  the  former  Lois  Moore,  talked  to 
students  on  home  economics.  Mrs.  Alvey,  who  graduated  in 
1954,  is  home  service  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gas  Co. 
branch  at  Erie. 

Dr.  Ruth  Beckey  Irwin,  Ohio  State  associate  professor 
of  speech,  who  conducted  the  OU  speech  clinic  from  1940 
to  1942,  spoke  on  speech  therapy.  Newton  Cross,  director 
of  advertising  at  The  George  Wiedemann  Brewing  Com- 
pany of  Newport,  Ky.,  spoke  on  advertising,  unfolding  his 
company's  new  campaign  with  a  gusto.  He's  a  Kansas  State 
journalism  graduate. 

OU  professors  in  addition  to  Mrs.  Quick  were  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Hodnett,  professor  of  English,  and  Charles  L.  Smith, 
assistant  professor  of  design  and  commercial  art,  who  spoke 
on  their  respective  fields.  Dr.  Hodnett  graduated  from  Col- 
umbia and  Smith  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Smith 
designed  the  official  symbol  for  the  Sesquicentennial  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  three  years  ago. 
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1.   Campus  Gateway 


2.   College    Green   toward    Cutler    Hall 


3.   Ellis  Hall 
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4.  Memorial  Auditorium  with  Construc- 
tion of  Helen  Mauck  Galbreath 
Chapel    at    right. 


BEFORE  YOU  look  at  the 
photographs  on  these  and  the 
next  two  pages,  follow  the  route 
indicated  on  the  map  at  the  left, 
If  you  cannot  envision  the  route 
at  all,  or  if  you  think  it  leads  you 
across  swamps  and  open  fields 
and  through  the  Hocking  River. 
it  has  been  too  long  since  you  last 
visited  your  alma  mater. 

By  checking  the  numbers  on 
the  map  with  the  corresponding 
scenes  on  this  and  the  previous 
page,  nearly  all  alumni  will  find 
our  "camera  tour  of  the  campus" 
a  familiar  trip.  But  what  about 
the  next  two  pages? 

Each  year  an  alumni  reunion 
program  is  coordinated  with  the 
June  Commencement  to  provide 
a  weekend  of  renewing  acquaint- 
ances and  surveying  the  progress 
of  Ohio  University.  The  1957  re- 
union is  scheduled  for  the  week- 
end of  June  8-9.  We  hope  you 
will  be  here. 

Meanwhile,  we  hope  you  en- 
joy our  camera  tour.  Each  num- 
ber on  the  map  represents  the 
position  of  the  camera  as  it  re- 
corded the  scene  shown  by  the 
corresponding   photograph. 


5.   University  Center 
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9.   Down  Putnam  H 


10.   East  Green 
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MIA  Movie  Anniversary 

By  Bob  Kannan 

Commemorating  its  tenth  anniver- 
sary, the  MIA  Movie  Committee  pre- 
sented to  President  Baker  last  month 
a  check  for  $20,000.  This  generous 
amount  is  typical  of  the  young  worth- 
while organization,  and  yet  few  per- 
sons are  aware  of  the  history  of  the 
MIA  movies  or  the  work  involved  in 
their  presentation. 

On  March  10,  1947,  the  Men's  In- 
dependent Association  received  CAC 
approval  to  show  movies  in  Memorial 
Auditorium  as  "fillers"  when  no  other 
events  were  scheduled. 

Twelve  movies  were  shown  that  year, 
and  with  one  projector  available,  the 
shows  were  interrupted  regularly.  Gross 
receipts  for  the  year  were  $2,111.49. 

From  this  rather  modest  beginning 
the  MIA  movie  project  has  grown  to 
a  $20,000-a-year  business  —  a  far  cry 
from  the  one-projector  days.  MIA's 
present  array  of  Cinemascope  equip- 
ment is  worth  $5,500. 

Selection  of  the  movies  is  accomp- 
lished by  students  representing  25  cam- 
pus organizations.  These  people  review 
lists  of  current  movies,  checking  those 
they  prefer.  The  movies  receiving  the 
most  checks  are  ordered  for  the  semes- 
ter. It  is  believed  that  this  method  ac- 
curately reflects  students'  tastes. 

Scheduling:  and  ordering  of  films  is 


the  responsibility  of  Director  Hank 
Fick,  a  Detroit,  Michigan,  photo  major. 

After  a  schedule  has  been  set  up,  the 
films  are  ordered  from  a  Cincinnati 
film  agency.  The  selection  of  shorts 
presents  another  problem. 

Each  film  received  is  carefully 
checked  for  weak  spots  and  faulty 
splices.  This  job,  plus  an  inspection  of 
the  projectors  consumes  about  three 
hours,  and  is  the  concern  of  Pete 
Wentz,  head  projectionist. 

In  addition  to  his  projection  room 
duties,  Pete  serves  as  president  of  MIA. 
He  also  trains  new  projectionists,  who 
receive  final  approval  from  Dr.  John 
Edwards,  technical  adviser. 

Through  the  years  the  MIA  movie 
project  has  proved  its  worth  by  its 
sizeable  contributions  to  various  cam- 
pus funds.  The  latest  contribution 
brought  the  total  to  $33,200  and  MIA 
has  pledged  an  additional  $25,000  to 
the  skating  rink. 

Practice  Teaching  Record 

To  help  meet  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  "critical  need"  for  teach- 
ers, Ohio  University  this  semester  has 
sent  a  record  number  of  265  students 
into  schools  in  12  Ohio  cities  and  towns 
for  practice  teaching. 

Dr.  John  J.  Evans,  who  directs  the 
student  teaching  program,  met  with 
160  students  and  more  than  100  teach- 
ers to  initiate  the  program  for  the  cur- 
rent semester. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  musicians  and  instructors  huddle  over  rating  sheets  at 
the  Southeastern  Ohio  District  solo  and  ensemble  contest  on  the  OU 
campus  last  month.  Supervised  by  the  university  music  faculty,  the  com- 
petition is  one  of  two  similar  events  held  each  year.  The  other  is  for 
large  groups  such  as  bands  and  orchestras. 


The  160  student  teachers  were  those 
who  teach  in  Athens  and  within  com- 
muting radius  of  the  city.  Another  106 
students  who  are  teaching  in  off-cam- 
pus locations  had  attended  an  orien- 
tation session  before  leaving  for  their 
respective  assignments. 

Dr.  Evans  explained  that,  as  in  the 
past,  the  Athens  Public  Schools  earn 
the  largest  portion  of  the  program. 
Other  students,  however,  go  as  far 
away  as  Cleveland,  where  31  are  as- 
signed for  the  semester. 

Other  locations  for  student  teaching 
assignments  are  in  The  Plains,  Nelson- 
ville,  Logan,  Mechanicsburg,  Rome- 
Canaan,  Lancaster,  Portsmouth,  Chilli- 
cothe,  and  Zanesville. 

Mothers'  Weekend  Planned 

Students  planning  the  1957  Mothers' 
Weekend  program  for  May  10-12  are 
urging  parents  to  form  car  pools  to 
help  relieve  a  traffic  problem  which 
grows  more  acute  each  year. 

The  popular  May  event  features  a 
three-day  program,  which  this  year  will 
include: 

Friday  —  Honors  and  awards  Convo- 
cation, ODK  Torch  Sing,  Presen- 
tation of  Honorary  Mother,  MIA 
Movie. 
Saturday  —  President's  Reception,  Dol- 
phin Club  Show,  Pop  Concert  "un- 
der the  elms,"  Dance  at  the  Center. 
Sunday  — ■  Worship  Service,  Activities 
planned     bv     individual     housing 
units. 
Co-chairmen  of  the  affair  are  Mar- 
gie Elliott,   Athens,  and   Hank  Rocco, 
Lakewood. 

Guest  Economist  Speaks 

Dr.  Edwin  G.  Nourse,  internation- 
ally known  economist  and  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  dur- 
ing the  Truman  administration,  was 
a  recent  visitor  to  the  OU  campus, 
speaking  to  economics  classes  and  at  an 
evening  program  in  Ewing  Auditorium. 

The  visit  was  sponsored  by  Ohio 
University's  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa, under  a  visiting  scholar  program 
which  has  been  initiated  by  the  na- 
tional office  of  the  scholastic  honorary 
society. 

Dr.  Nourse  is  past  president  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  and 
of  the  American  Farm  Economics  As- 
sociation, and  for  several  years  was 
chairman  of  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council. 

His  latest  books  are  "The  1950's 
Come  First"  and  "Economics  in  the 
Public  Service." 
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South 


BATTING  PRACTICE  in  the  cage  helps  OU  baseball 
players  reach  game  condition  before  going  outdoors. 
Player    laying    down    bunt   in    photo    is    Barry   Gottlieb. 


FOR  A  COLLEGE  baseball  team,  going  South  for  spring 
training  would  be  a  little  out  of  the  question. 
Nevertheless,  when  Coach  Bob  Wren's  Ohio  University 
Bobcats  take  to  the  practice  field  for  their  first  outdoor  ses- 
sion, they  are  already  well  along  in  conditioning  and  training. 

What  the  months  of  February  and  March  lack  in  the 
way  of  weather  has  been  made  up  in  the  ingenuity  of  OLT's 
peppery  baseball  coach.  The  results  are  a  series  of  simul- 
taneous workouts  which  would  make  an  unsuspecting  after- 
noon visitor  to  Men's  Gymnasium  run  for  cover. 

To  the  untrained  eye,  baseballs  seem  to  be  flying  in  all 
directions  while  players  wearing  basketball  trunks  and  tennis 
shoes  run,  stop,  pivot,  and  slide,  somehow  without  getting 
hit.  Standing  by  an  old  ladder  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
or  working  with  one  of  the  groups,  are  Coach  Wren  and  his 
assistant  coach,  Mickie  Briglia,  star  third  baseman  of  the 
1949-50-51  seasons. 

To  the  coaches  and  players  there  is  no  problem  of  con- 
fusion or  danger  of  beanings.  Everything  is  planned  to  such 
precision  that  each  athlete  knows  exactly  what  he  is  to  be 
doing  at  a  certain  time  and  place.  All  he  has  to  do  is  look 
at  the  daily  schedule  in  the  center  of  the  gym. 

Working  out  indoors  during  cold  weather  is,  of  course, 
neither  new  nor  unusual.  The  uniqueness  of  Wren's  system 
lies  rather  in  the  extent  of  his  indoor  activity  and  the  appa- 
ratus which  he  has  devised  to  make  it  possible. 

For  instance,  pitchers  throw  at  full  speed  to  batters 
who  swing  away.  And  this  in  a  gymnasium.  When  the  pitch- 
er delivers,  he  is  standing  on  a  regulation  pitching  rubber. 

This  is  possible  through  the  use  of  a  batting  cage,  rig- 
ged with  heavy  netting  and  extending  almost  the  entire 
length  of  the  gymnasium.  A  waist-high  shield  of  mats  in 
front  of  the  pitcher  gives  him  even  more  protection  than 
he  would  have  in  a  regular  game. 

Wren's  objective  is  to  get  his  players  as  near  game 
condition  as  possible  before  they  even  go  outside  for  prac- 
tice. In  the  opinion  of  OU's  coach,  that  means  much  more 
than  just  getting  in  physical  condition. 

A  strong  believer  in  what  could  be  termed  "situation 
coaching,"    Wren    drills    incessantly    on    possible    situations, 
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training  players  to  instinctively  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time.  Setting  up  a  simulated  infield  in  the  gymnasium, 
he  has  players  take  their  positions.  Then  he  calls  out  a  sit- 
uation, such  as  "Eighth  inning,  one  run  ahead,  two  outs, 
runners  on  first  and  third." 

Players  are  expected  to  adjust  immediately  to  the  sit- 
uation. Often  the  coach  will  ask  a  player  what  he  should 
be  expecting  in  the  given  situation.  At  other  times  he  will 
throw  a  ground  ball  as  if  it  had  come  from  a  bat,  and  all 
players  must  move  properly  according  to  the  situation.  If 
they  don't,  everything  stops  while  the  coach  explains  what 
should  have  been  done  and  why  it  should  have  been  done 
that  way. 

This  saves  a  lot  of  time  that  would  ordinarily  take  up 
valuable  hours  in  the  too-limited  outdoor  practice  sessions 
before  the  season  starts.  More  specifically,  it  often  wins  ball 
games. 

Ohio's  coach  can  point  to  more  than  one  important 
game  that  was  won  because  his  players  recognized  a  situa- 
tion and  took  advantage  of  it  without  having  to  give  them- 
selves away  by  calling  for  a  conference.  In  one  instance  not 
long  ago  it  meant  a  conference  championship. 

By  getting  ready  both  offensively  and  defensively,  Wren 
and  his  players  get  a  big  jump  on  the  season,  although  the 
limited  number  of  warm,  dry  days  before  the  opening  game 
is  still  a  problem. 

Offensively  the  indoor  throwing  and  batting  workouts 
are  supplemented  with  baserunning  drills  and  signal  prac- 
tice. Defensively  there  is  a  great  deal  of  concentration  on 
correct  footwork  in  handling  ground  balls  and  working 
double  plays. 

In  drills  such  as  practicing  holding  a  runner  on  base, 
offensive  and  defensive  situations  are  combined.  The  coach 
logically  believes  that  a  team  well  trained  in  defensive  sit- 
uations is  better  able  to  put  the  same  knowledge  to  use  in 
out  guessing  the  opponent  offensively. 

Close  followers  of  the  team  know  the  difference  "sit- 
uation coaching"  can  make  during  the  season.  If  further 
evidence  is  needed,  Coach  Bob  Wren  can  offer  three  con- 
ference championships  in  the  past  four  years. 
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PITCHER     Duane     Balcer     (extreme    left)     and    catcher     Bill    Tewksbury 

(extreme    right)    warm    up    in   the   center   of  a   series   of   pepper   games. 

Batter  in  left  foreground  is  Ron  Patrick. 


SECOND    BASEMAN    gets    ready    to    fire    to    first    in 
drill   emphasizing   proper  footwork,   the   key  to  success- 
ful execution  of  the  double  play. 


BASEBALL   COACH    Bob  Wren    (left)    and   his   assistant  coach,   Mickey 

Briglia,    keep    eyes    on    busy    workout,    check    each    player's    position    in 

gym  with  schedule  which  they  make  out  every  day. 
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SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  SOUTH  (Continued) 


PEPPER    PRACTICE    loosens    up    players,    helps   them    become    more   alert.   On 

the  receiving   end  of  the   pepper  gome  are   (left  to  right)   Duane  Bolter,   Mike 

Hutchinson,     Frank    Caruso,     Gordon     Griffey,     Lamar    Jacobs,     Nick    Petroff, 

Barry    Gottlieb,    Myron    Stallsmith,    John    Kantola,    and    Jim    Bowen. 


BASE  RUNNING,  an  important  phase  of  Wren's 
coaching,  begins  in  gymnasium.  Second  baseman 
Myron  Stallsmith  and  catcher  Barry  Gottlieb  lead 
off  first   as   shortstop   Dick   Reese   returns   from   second. 


PROTECTIVE  SHIELD   in   front  of  the   pitcher   permits 

him    to    throw    at    full    speed    to     batter,    with    more 

safety  than   he  would  have  on  the  field.  The  cage  has 

been  in  use  three  years. 
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New  York 

New  York  alumni  will  swing  and 
sway  with  Sammy  Kaye  on  May  1,  at 
one  of  the  most  gala  affairs  ever  plan- 
ned by  the  club.  The  world  renowned 
orchestra  leader,  a  1932  graduate  ol 
Ohio  University,  is  contributing  the 
services  of  his  group  for  the  dinner 
and  dance  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt. 

James  L.  Fri,  president  of  the  New 
York  Club,  announces  that  plans  for 
the  meeting  have  been  formulated  by 
a  committee  which  includes  Jesse  Zous- 
mer,  co-producer  of  the  CBS  Television 
show  "Person  to  Person"  and  news  edi- 
tor for  Edward  R.  Murrow's  radio 
and  television  programs;  Edwin  L. 
Kennedy,  partner  in  Lehman  Brothers 
investment  house,  and  national  pres- 
ident of  the  OU  Alumni  Association; 
Bill  Trone,  well-known  musician  and 
orchestra  manager:  Tad  Danielewski. 
television  producer-director;  and  Mr. 
Kaye. 

Chairman  of  the  group  is  Dick  Linke. 
Columbia  Records'  national  sales  man- 
ager for  single  records,  and  agent-man- 
ager for  Broadway  Star  Andy  Griffith. 

These  and  many  other  prominent 
Ohio  University  alumni  living  in  the 
New  York  City  area  have  been  taking 
an  active  part  in  rebuilding  the  club 
in  the  past  three  years  to  a  position 
of  leadership  in  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. The  May  dinner  dance  promises 
to  be  the  highlight  of  this  program. 

Bandleader  Kaye,  who  graduated  in 
civil  engineering  at  Ohio  University,  is 
providing  his  band  for  the  occasion  "to 
make  it  easy  for  every  alumnus  in  New 
York   to   attend   the   annual   meeting." 


Dick   Linke 


SAMMY  KAYE,  who  is  donating  the  services  of  his  "Swing  and  Sway"  orchestra  for  the 
New  York  Alumni  meeting  May  1,  is  shown  with  President  Batter  in  this  picture  taken  when 
the  celebrated  band  leader  contributed  $2500  to  the  sesquicentennial  scholarship  fund. 
More    recently    he    took    an    active    part    in    a    drive    for    Alumni    Association    memberships. 


A  strong  backer  of  the  University  and 
the  Alumni  Association  for  many  years, 
he  contributed  $2500  in  1953,  as  part 
of  the  sesquicentennial  scholarship 
drive.  More  recently,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  a  drive  for  added  memberships 
in  the  Alumni  Association. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some 
200  active  members  in  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  Association.  Officers  and 
members  of  the  committee  hope  to 
double  that  number  this  vear. 


Southern  California 

A  dinner  dance  at  the  Chapman 
Park  Hotel  on  famed  Wilshire  Boule- 
vard in  Los  Angeles  is  expected  to  at- 
tract some  200  persons  to  the  year's 
top  social  event  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Alumni  Chapter. 

Guest  speaker  will  be  Ohio  Uni- 
versity's director  of  admissions,  Clark 
E.  Williams,  who  served  for  32  years 
as  alumni  secretary  before  assuming 
his  present  duties.  Mr.  Williams,  known 
and  respected  by  alumni  throughout 
the  country,  will  tell  of  recent  develop- 
ments at  the  university  and  plans  for 
the  future. 

A  reception  at  6  p.m.  will  precede 
the  prime  rib  dinner  at  7 :  30.  At  8:30 
a  short  business  meeting  will  be  held. 


followed  by  dancing  from  9  p.m.  until 
midnight. 

In  addition  to  the  talk  by  Mr.  Will- 
iams, there  will  be  reports  on  the  year's 
activities,  presented  by  club  officers, 
and  a  report  by  Dr.  Stanley  Dougan 
on  plans  of  the  national  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Ohio  University  Alumni 
Association. 

Group  singing  will  be  led  by  Mrs. 
Matilda  Blumenthal,  with  Mrs.  Harold 
Oder  at  the  piano. 

Past  president  William  R.  Blumen- 
thal will  welcome  guests.  Jerre  C.  Blair 
is  program  chairman. 

Officers  of  the  chapter  are  William 
J.  Manning,  president ;  Morry  Rabin, 
vice  president;  Don  Maddock,  secre- 
tary; and  Edgar  W.  Shoemaker,  trea- 
surer. 

Arrangements   for  attending   the   af- 
fair can   be   made  by  writing  or  tele- 
phoning one  of  the  members  listed  be- 
low: 
Harold    Oder,    1832    Crone    Avenue, 

Anaheim.  PR  40345. 
Ernest    Mobley,    1345    West    Brown 

Ave.,  Fresno.  68051  Ext.  327. 
Charles   E.  Crowell,  Jr.,  Los  Ang- 
eles. MA  68441   Ext.  407. 
Samuel    Welday,    2117    Chapala    St., 

Santa  Barbara.  25175. 
John  W.  Tesoro,  Jr.,  220  N.  Scree- 

aldn.  Burbank.  DU  56311. 
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Mrs.  H.  Edward  Liston,  1815  Las 
Flores,  Glendale.  CH  54504. 

William  J.  Manning,  4638  Willow- 
crest  Ave.,  North  Hollywood.  RI 
77501. 

Janice  Covel,  3403  West  84th  Place, 
Inglewood.  PL  14811. 

Maurice  Sheldon,  1051  South  Ply- 
mouth, Los  Angeles.  WE  51732. 

Morrv  Rabin,  4515  Village  Road, 
Long  Beach.  GA  58472. 

William  R.  Blumenthal,  339  South 
Sycamore,  Los  Angeles.  WE  18986. 

Robert  O.  Hall,  15220  E.  Dittmar 
Drive,  Whittier.  OX  65435. 

Richard  Lewis,  1780  N.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Los  Angeles.  NO   12935. 

Jerry  Blair,  110  Elkins  Avenue,  Ar- 
cadia. EL  5842. 


Cleveland  Men 

Dean  Clark  E.  Myers  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity's College  of  Commerce  address- 
ed members  of  the  Cleveland  Bobcat 
Club  at  a  luncheon  meeting  in  the 
Manger  Hotel  February  26.  About  35 
alumni  attended  the  affair,  one  of  a 
series  of  noon  meetings  featuring  talks 
by  Ohio  University  deans. 

Maynard  Graft,  president  of  the 
club,  introduced  the  speaker.  Explain- 
ing recent  developments  in  the  College 
of  Commerce,  Dr.  Myers  told  of  in- 
creased cooperation  between  faculty 
members  and  business  executives  in  or- 
ganizing meetings  and  workshops  such 
as  the  Executive  Development  Pro- 
gram. The  speaker  expressed  a  belief 
that  this  association  with  business  helps 
keep  teaching  methods  up-to-date  and 
adds  prestige  to  the  university  faculty. 

Martin  L.  Hecht,  alumni  secretary, 
spoke  briefly  on  the  honor  membership 
program  which  has  gained  wide  sup- 
port in  the  Cleveland  area.  He  also 
introduced  another  guest  from  the  cam- 
pus, Frank  Richey,  freshman  football 
and  baseball  coach. 


PHILADELPHIA  ALUMNI  who  attended  a  recent  meeting  in  Wynnewood.  are  (from  left 
around  table)  Martha  Anderson,  a  guest  of  Miss  Anderson,  Paul  Sloat,  Mrs.  Sloat  (Maxine 
Beckley),  Dr.  A.  E.  Livingston,  Mrs.  Livingston  (Mabel  Howell),  Dr.  Esther  Greisheimer, 
Mrs.  David  Rigler,  Dr.  Rigler,  Dean  Rush  Elliott  of  Ohio  University's  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Earl  G.  Carl,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Carl,  Stephen  Herman,  Mrs.  Herman,  two  guests  of  Eugene 
Conlan,    Mr.   Conlan,    and    Mrs.    Robert    B.    Kull    (Judith    Ireland).    Mr.    Kull    took   the    photo. 


Coming  Events 

Twelve  alumni  affairs  are  scheduled 
for  the  months  of  April  and  May,  be- 
ginning with  the  annual  dinner  meet- 
ing of  the  Lancaster-Fairfield  Chapter 
at  the  Elks  Home  in  Lancaster,  April 
11. 

Others  on  the  schedule  are: 
April  13— Circleville  Club. 
April  23— C  1  e  v  e  1  a  n  d    Bobcat   Club 

Luncheon  at  the  Manger  Hotel. 
April  24 — Denver  Club  Meeting  at  the 
Cosmopolitan  Hotel. 


April  26 — Northern  California  Chapter 

— San  Francisco. 
April  27 — Southern  California  Chapter 

Los  Angeles. 
May     1 — New  York  Chapter  —  Hotel 

Roosevelt,  New  York  City. 
May     4 — Cleveland  Women's  Club  an- 
nual meeting. 
May  1 1 — Akron    Chapter    Meeting    at 

the  Iacominis  Restaurant. 
May  14 — Columbus    Alumni    Chapter 

Meeting    at    the    Scioto    Country 

Club. 
May  28— C  leveland    Bobcat   Club 

Luncheon  at  the  Manger  Hotel. 


CLEVELAND    BOBCAT   CLUB   MEMBERS    LISTEN   TO   DEAN   CLARK  E.  MYERS  AT  ONE  OF  LUNCHEON  SERIES  MEETINGS. 
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"Strange  Particles,"'  Dr.  Randall  de- 
scribed  the  mystery  of  fundamental 
particle  physics  which,  he  said,  "has 
no  counterpart  in  history." 

Dr.  Randall  began  his  lecture  by 
tracing  the  history  of  science  as  it  has 
involved  particles  such  as  electrons, 
protons,  and  neutrons.  He  then  ex- 
plained some  of  the  current  develop- 
ments of  nuclear  theory,  using  demon- 
strations to  emphasis  several  points. 

A  member  of  the  OU  faculty  since 
1950,  Dr.  Randall  received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  Kalamazoo  College,  an 
M.  A.  from  Cornell  University,  and 
a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

He  has  participated  in  nuclear 
physics  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  and  has  been  one  of  ten 
physicists  in  the  country  to  be  selected 
to  work  with  the  Cooperative  Nuclear 
Emulsion  Research  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  sponsored  by 
the  National   Science  Foundation. 


Walter  W.  Wright 


Acting  Director  Named 

The  1957  Summer  Session,  which 
will  be  held  from  June  17  to  August  9, 
will  be  directed  by  Dr.  Gilford  W. 
Crowell. 

A  member  of  the  Ohio  University 
faculty  since  1951,  Dr.  Crowell  is  serv- 
ing as  acting  director  of  the  Extension 
Division  as  well  as  the  summer  school 
during  a  two-year  leave  of  absence  by 
Dr.  Frederick  H.  McKelvey.  Since  Sep- 
tember Dr.  McKelvey  has  been  work- 
ing as  technical  director  of  urban 
education  with  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation in  Guatemala. 

In  addition  to  his  new  duties,  Dr. 
Crowell  retains  his  position  as  director 
of  the  Center  for  Educational  Services 
at  Ohio  University.  However,  his  duties 
there  are  being  handled  by  the  assistant 
director,  Frank  D.  Bean,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  education. 

A  1947  graduate  of  Murray  State 
College,  Kentucky.  Dr.  Crowell  re- 
ceived both  his  master's  and  doctor's 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. While  earning  the  latter  degrees, 
he  taught  high  school  social  studies  and 
served  as  principal  at  New  Madrid. 
Missouri. 

At  Ohio  University,  Dr.  Crowell 
holds  the  rank  of  associate  professor  of 
education. 


Lecture  in  Physics 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Randall,  Jr.,  associ- 
ate professor  of  physics,  delivered  the 
second  of  a  series  of  faculty  lectures  in 
February.   Speaking  on   the  subject   of 


OU  Librarian  Resigns 

Ohio  University  Librarian  Frank  N. 
Jones  will  leave  his  position  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year  to  accept  a  similar 
post  at  the  Peabody  Institute  Library 
in  Baltimore. 

Head  of  the  Edwin  Watts  Chubb 
Library  since  1949,  Mr.  Jones  came 
to  OU  from  Harvard  University  where 
he  was  in  charge  of  acquisition  and 
also  business  manager  of  the  Lamont 
Library.  He  had  previously  worked  at 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  and  the  Columbia 
Lhiiversity  Library. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  holds  degrees  from 
Harvard  and  Columbia  Universities,  is 
the  author  of  numerous  articles  in  pro- 
fessional journals.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Library  Association 
in  1953  and  is  an  active  member  of 
the  American  Library  Association. 

The  300,000  volume  special  refer- 
ence library  which  he  will  head  in 
Baltimore  is  in  the  midst  of  its  cen- 
tennial anniversary,  having  been  found- 
ed  by  George   Peabody  in   1857. 

Mr.  Jones  will  be  succeeded  by 
Walter  W.  Wright,  an  assistant  librari- 
an at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
since   1947. 

Mr.  Wright  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
and  the  Columbia  University  School 
of  Library  Service.  He  has  also  taken 
advanced  work  in  university  librarian- 
ship   at   Columbia. 

Before  going  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Wright  did  library 
work  at  Harvard,  New  York  Public 
Library,  and   the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 


versity. At  Pennsylvania  he  served  first 
as  head  of  the  circulation  department 
and  later  as  assistant  librarian  in 
charge  of  all  public  activities. 

At  the  present  time  he  serves  on  the 
editorial  board  of  "College  and  Re- 
search Libraries,"  is  a  representative 
of  the  Association  of  College  and  Ref- 
erence Libraries  to  the  Council  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Norberth,  Pennsylvania  Commu- 
nity Library  Association. 

Composer  Visits  Campus 

Dr.  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  world  re- 
nowned composer,  conductor,  and 
pianist,  made  his  ninth  annual  visit 
to  the  Ohio  University  campus  this 
spring. 

The  Hungarian-born  musician  was 
here  for  two  weeks,  beginning  March 
18,  during  which  time  he  conducted 
master  classes  in  piano  and  ensemble 
and  presented  a  morning  convocation 
concert. 

An  all-Dohnanyi  Chamber  Music 
concert,  featuring  his  Violin  Sonata, 
Cello  Sonata,  and  First  Piano  Quintet, 
was  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  visit. 

A  member  of  the  music  faculty  at 
Florida  State  University,  Dr.  Dohnanyi 
is  considered  one  of  the  foremost  living 
representatives  of  romantic  music.  A 
few  days  before  coming  to  Ohio  Uni- 
versity last  month  he  heard  the  Minne- 
apolis Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Antal  Dorati  give  the 
world  premiere  of  his  Second  Sym- 
phony. 
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A  FOUR-WEEK  lull  in  the  active 
Ohio  University  athletic  scene 
aided  winter  sports  athletes  in  resting 
up  from  their  strenuous  activities  and 
found  athletes  in  four  spring  sports 
preparing  for  their  seasons. 

Coach  Kermit  Blosser's  golfers  were 
the  first  to  open,  with  matches  at  Mar- 
shall and  at  Louisville  on  March  29 
and  30.  They  have  a  19-match 
schedule,  plus  the  Ohio  Intercollegiate 
and   Mid-American  Conference  meets. 

Defending  Mid-American  Confer- 
ence baseballers  of  Coach  Bob  Wren 
opened  a  30-game  schedule  on  April  6 
with  a  doubleheader  at  Ohio  State. 
For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  dec- 
ade, the  Bobcat  nine  will  not  go  south 
for  a  spring  training  trip.  They  will 
have  games  during  spring  vacation, 
which  comes  in  mid-April,  but  they 
will  be  in  northern  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Tennis  forces  of  Coach  Bob  Bartels 
open  a  10-meet  schedule  April  16  at 
home  aginst  Marshall.  New  track  coach 
Stan  Huntsman  makes  his  debut  in  a 
triangular  meet  at  Delaware  against 
Central  State  College  and  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  on  April  13. 

Golf,  tennis  and  track  teams  con- 
clude their  regular  seasons  in  the  Mid- 
American title  meets  at  Kent  State 
May  24  and  25. 

Wrestling 

Wrapping  up  the  winter  sports  sea- 
son we  find  that  the  wrestlers  came 
through  with  their  third  successive 
Mid-American  Conference  crown. 

Coach  Fred  Schleicher's  grapplers 
finished  the  dual  meet  season  with  a 
7-1  record,  only  defeat  coming  at  the 
hands  of  Kent  State.  They  assured 
themselves  of  the  title  before  the  finals 
were  over  in  the  conference  meet  at 
Toledo  early  in  March. 

The  Bobcats  placed  six  men  in  the 
final  matches,  with  two  of  them,  co- 
captains  John  Sforzo  and  Tom  Nevits, 
winning  individual  championships.  Ne- 
vits' title  was  the  third  of  his  collegiate 
career  and  Sforzo  his  first.  Both  are 
seniors. 

The  other  four,  of  course,  took  sec- 
ond places,  and  OU's  two  remaining 
wrestlers  of  the  eight-man  team  finish- 
ed third.  Joe  Omowski  (123),  Rudv 
Napoli  (130),  John  Staschiak  (177) 
and  Dan  Nash  (Hwt),  took  seconds, 
and    Lino    DeAnna    (157)     and    Tom 


By  Rowland  Congdon,  '49 

Hatfield    (167)    finished   third. 

Napoli  was  elected  captain  of  next 
year's  team  at  the  winter  sports  ban- 
quet. He  hails  from  Cleveland  John 
Adams  High  School. 


Basketball 

The  basketball  team  closed  with  a 
six-game  winning  streak  and  a  15-8 
season  record.  Their  last  two  games 
were  record-breakers,  with  Baldwin- 
Wallace  losing  114-73  in  the  Bobcat's 
last  home  game.  OU's  114  points  mark- 
ed the  highest  ever  rung  up  in  one 
game  by  an  OU  team.  Previous  high 
was   113. 

In  the  final  game,  they  downed 
Marietta,  112-85,  on  the  Pioneer's 
home  court.  This  found  OU's  sterling 
captain,  Fred  Moore,  closing  out  a 
brilliant  career  with  three  individual 
game  records,  including  a  point  high 
of  45  for  one  game. 

For  the  season,  Moore  established 
nine  new  individual  records  in  the 
Bobcat  record  book  while  the  team  as 
a  whole  set  10  and  tied  one.  Briefly 
itemizing   these    records,   they   are: 

For  Moore — most  points  in  one  game 
(45)  and  a  season  (453),  highest  point 
average  for  a  season  (19.7),  most  field 
goal  attempts  for  a  game  (37),  season 
(432),  and  career   (1120):   most  field 


goals  made  for  a  game  (17),  season 
(193),  and  career   (466). 

For  the  team — most  points  in  one 
game  (114)  and  for  the  season  (2004), 
highest  point  average  for  the  season 
(87.1),  most  field  goals  made  for  a 
game  (48)  and  season  (757),  highest 
field  goal  percent  for  a  game  (.571) 
and  season  (.425),  most  rebounds  for 
a  game  (tied  at  74)  and  season  (1253), 
and  least  personal  fouls  for  a  game  (8). 

For  Dave  Scott — most  rebounds  for 
one  game  ( 25 ) .  He  is  a  sophomore 
from  Canton  Lehman. 

In  addition,  the  team  finished  the 
season  second  in  the  nation  in  offense 
with  their  87.1  average.  Connecticut 
was  first. 

Bob  Peters,  junior  from  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  was  elected  to  captain  next 
year's  team. 

Swimming 

The  swimmers,  under  Coach  Bob 
Bartels'  tutelage,  finished  third  in  the 
mid-American  Conference  meet  at  Mi- 
ami. Bowling  Green  was  first  and 
Miami  second. 

Elected  co-captains  of  next  year's 
team  were  Al  Lephart,  of  Columbus 
Grandview,  who  won  the  200-yard 
butterfly  championship  for  the  second 
year  in  the  conference,  and  Dave 
Costill,   of  Cuvahoga  Falls. 


SPRING    PRACTICE    lor    Ohio    University's    Bobcat    footballers    gave    indications 
team  for  1957  season.  The  four-weelt  practice  ended  with  annual  inter-squad  game. 


faster 


April,     1957 
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1898 

Charles  G.  O'Blexess,  who  was  in- 
jured last  November  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent, is  recovering  satisfactorily  at  Mount 
St.  Mary  Hospital  in  Nelsonville.  Mr.  O*- 
Bleness,  president  of  the  Security  Bank  in 
Athens,  sustained  fractures  of  the  knee, 
pelvis,  and  arm. 

1904 

J.  E.  McDaniel,  former  city  manager  of 
Montrose.  Colorado,  has  created  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  state  by  challenging  the 
Constitutionality-  of  a  surtax,  which  applies 
to  interest  and  dividend  earnings.  Mr.  Mc- 
Daniel, 84  years  old  and  blind,  has  re- 
fused to  pay  the  tax.  asserting  that  he  will 
spend  his  health  and  burial  money  to  fight 
it  if  necessary.  A  well  known  figure  in  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  McDaniel  gets  an  $1,800  normal 
income  tax  exemption  for  age  and  blindness, 
but  only  a  $600  exemption  on  the  surtax. 
The  exemptions  free  him  from  paying  the 
income  tax  but  since  most  of  his  income  is 
from  dividends  and  interest,  he  must  pay  the 
surtax.   In  a  letter  to  state  officials,  he  says 


Colorado  is  the  only  state  in  the  union 
with  a  surtax,  adding  that  "the  tax  is  defin- 
itely discriminatory  because  it  only  taxes 
people  with  income  from  dividends  and  in- 
terest. Another  point  is  that  this  income  is 
also  taxed  on  the  regular  income  tax,  so 
the  same  income  is  taxed  twice."  Mr.  Mc- 
Daniel owes  less  than  $10,  but  says  he  is 
prepared  to  give  the  surtax  a  court  test  be- 
cause of  "the  principle  of  the  thing." 

1910 

Birdie  McNaughtox  Ehrbar's  husband, 
Fred  Ehrbar.  died  January  31  of  a  coro- 
nary thrombosis.  She  is  now  living  with  her 
son  in  LaPuenta,  California. 

1917 

Dr.  William  G.  Meixke,  retired  head 
of  the  department  of  foreign  languages  at 
Kent  State  University,  has  maintained  his 
residence  in  Kent. 

1921 

Preston  Welch  has  been  a  high  school 
and  grade  school  principal  for  35  years  at 
Clarksburg,   West  Virginia. 


Johnny  Can  Read  —  Better 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


emphasis.  Their  observance  promises  to 
effect  in  students  a  much  needed  in- 
tensity of  thought,  degree  of  self-dis- 
cipline, mastery  of  fundamentals,  and 
breadth  and  depth  of  scholarship. 

Valid  and  necessary  as  these  sug- 
gested reconstructions  may  be.  it  is 
doubtful  that  they  can  be  effected  by 
educators  alone.  Previously,  it  was  said 
that  school  patrons  also  tended  to  ac- 
cept the  principal  tenets  of  progressiv- 
ism.  Hence  the  relative  ease  with  which 
they  have  been  adopted.  That  very 
fact,  however,  is  apt  to  result  in  op- 
position to  any  rather  complete  accep- 
tance in  practice  of  these  somewhat  op- 
posing amendments  and  supplements, 
and  this  despite  any  theoretical  appeal 
they  may  have.  It  seems  that  most  com- 
munities would  resist  vigorously  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  school  staff 
to  adopt  such  practices  as  homogeneous 
grouping,  the  establishing  and  enforc- 
ing of  hisrh  standards,  the  failure  of 
incompetents,  and  the  use  of  corporal 
punishment  on  chronic  offenders.  Like- 
wise, most  parents  have  not  been  will- 
ing to  assume  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding study  conditions  in  the  home 
comparable  to  those  which  existed  in 
olden  days.  To  do  that  might  interfere 
with  either  their  choice  T.V.  programs 
or  their  evenings  out. 

Desirable    and   enduring    reconstruc- 


tions of  education  can  be  effected  only 
if  both  educators  and  public  will  ad- 
mit that  they  have  been  partially  in 
error  and  then,  together,  will  proceed 
to  formulate  and  to  adopt  those  prin- 
cipals and  practices  of  education  which 
are  regarded  as  most  beneficial.  If  that 
is  done,  the  best  of  both  the  traditional 
and  progressive  schools  can  be  retained. 
Moreover,  as  new  insights  are  secured 
and  new  conditions  are  encountered, 
advancements  will  be  attained  which 
lie  beyond  those  now  conceived. 

This  procedure  might  be  described 
as  progressive  conservatism.  It  is  con- 
servative in  that  the  existing  system  is 
accepted  as  the  best  that  has  been  es- 
tablished to  date.  It  is  progressive  in 
that  each  of  its  basic  tenets  and  prac- 
tices is  subjected  constantly  to  search- 
ing criticism  and  will  be  either  discard- 
ed or  amended  as  soon  as  something 
better  has  been  devised  and  proven. 
Such   is  the  approach   of  the  scientist. 

The  phenomenal  advances  in  mod- 
ern industry  have  been  made  possible 
by  supplementing  the  on-going  enter- 
prise with  research. 

It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  a  com- 
parable procedure  in  education  will 
enable  Johnnies  of  the  future  "to  read" 
considerably  better  than  did  either  theii 
parents  under  progressivism  or  their 
grandparents  under  traditionalism. 


1929 

Bob  Bobexmyer,  in  his  22nd  year 
of  coaching  wrestling,  has  the  distinction  of 
holding  the  longest  term  of  any  active  high 
school  wrestling  coach  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
As  coach  at  University  School  for  Boys  in 
Shaker  Heights,  he  has  won  eight  Inter- 
state  League   championships   in    10  years. 

1931 

Abelixa  Suarez,  a  teacher  at  Clarks- 
burg, West  Virginia,  is  in  her  23rd  year  in 
the  profession. 

1933 

Kathrvxe  Kerx  Sadler  and  her  hus- 
band Jack  operate  the  Lake  White  Club  at 
Waverly,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Sadler  previously 
taught  in  the  Ames-Bern  (Athens  Countv 
schools,  and  until  last  October  had  been 
living  in  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Florida. 

1934 

Elsie  M.  Jeffersox  has  been  teaching 
in  the  primary  department  of  Carlisle 
School,  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  for  30 
years. 

Dr.  Fred  Prestox.  Professor  of  French 
at  Denison  University,  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Florence  Sparks.  '41.  report  that 
their  twin  sons.  Ned  and  Fred,  are  plentv 
excited  over  a  letter  from  Ireland  delivered 
to  their  home  as  the  result  of  a  message 
tossed  into  the  Atlantic  from  an  ocean 
liner  last  summer.  The  message  was  con- 
tained in  a  bottle  Ned  dropped  into  the 
ocean  from  the  He  de  France  as  the  family 
was  enroute  home  from  Europe.  It  was 
Dicked  un  by  a  boy  just  off  the  strand  at 
Keel  Village,  and  answered  bv  his  sister 
who  lives  in  County  Mavo.  Ireland.  The 
Prestons  made  their  crossing  to  Europe  a 
year  ago  aboard  the  Andrea  Doria.  which 
later  sank.  They  had  booked  return  passage 
on  the  ship,  but  last  minute  plans  necessi- 
tated a  change  and  thev  sailed  on  the  He 
de  France  iust  a  dav  ahead  of  the  departure 
of  the  Andrea  Doria  on  its  fateful  voyage. 

1935 

Dr.  Virgil  L.  Cross  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  surgery  at  St.  Anthony  Hospital 
in  Columbus.  A  graduate  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  College  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Cross 
has  been  practicing  general  surgery  in  Co- 
lumbus since  completing  his  residency  at  St. 
Francis  Hospital  shortly  after  World  War  II, 

1936 

William  R.  Hausermax.  formerly  affili- 
ated with  Shaffer- Parrett  and  Associates,  a 
Mansfield  engineering  consultant  firm,  has 
been  appointed  Division  Three  engineer  for 
the  State  Highway  Department.  His  new 
headquarters  are  in  Ashland.  Mr.  Hauser- 
man  is  president  of  the  North  Central 
Chapter  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Married,  he  is 
theWather  of  one  son. 

1937 

Carl  C.  Byers,  superintendent  of  Cleve- 
land's Parma  School  District  for  the  past  15 
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years,  has  resigned  his  position  to  devote 
full  time  to  public  speaking  and  counseling. 
Dr.  Byers,  who  has  gained  national  promi- 
nence as  a  speaker  and  writer,  as  well  as  an 
educator,  will  be  booked  for  speaking  en- 
gagements out  of  Cleveland,  Miami,  Boston 
and  Chicago.  Several  major  industrial  con- 
cerns plan  to  employ  him  as  an  educational 
consultant,  writer,  and  lecturer.  Beginning 
his  teaching  career  in  Hocking  County.  Dr. 
Byers  became  a  school  superintendent  at  the 
age  of  22.  He  was  the  youngest  city  school 
superintendent  in  the  state  when  he  became 
head  of  the  Parma  school  system  which  has 
since  become  the  fastest  growing  district  in 
the  country.  As  a  result  of  his  work  there, 
Dr.  Byers  has  been  called  upon  regularly 
for  speaking  engagements  before  education 
associations,  high  school  and  college  groups, 
business,  industrial,  and  civic  organizations. 
His  "philosophical  reflections"  have  ap- 
peared regularly  in  magazines. 

1939 

Grace  Neff  has  been  selected  "Woman 
of  the  Year"  in  Crooksville.  Ohio,  where  she 
is  a  teacher  in  the  East  Elementary  School. 
The  award,  sponsored  by  the  Crooksville 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club,  is 
in  recognition  of  outstanding  service  to  the 
community.  Miss  Neff  was  chosen  for  her 
service  to  Crooksville  through  efforts  in  de- 
voting her  ability  and  talents  to  the  church, 
to  the  schools,  and  to  local  activities.  A  very 
popular  teacher  for  many  years,  she  has 
also  served  in  various  civic  offices  and  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club,  Pythian  Sisters  Lodge, 
and  Clionian  Circle. 

1941 

Charles  McAffee,  basketball  coach  of 
Athens  High  School,  was  named  the  South- 
eastern Ohio  Athletic  League  "Coach  of  the 
Year"  by  SEO  sportswriters  this  year.  The 
award  was  given  him  because  he  took  a  new 
team,  rated  sixth  among  the  league's  eight 
schools,  and  made  it  a  championship  con- 
tender until  the  final  game  of  the  season. 
The  Bulldogs  finished  second  behind  Nel- 
sonville,  coached  by  Bob  Shesky  (see  class  of 
'49  notes). 

Marilyn  Francis,  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
poet,  was  featured  in  a  recent  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  national  magazine  of  Alpha 
Xi  Delta.  Miss  Francis,  who  has  been  active 
in  business,  YWCA  camp  counseling,  Girl 
Reserves,  and  community  music  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  her  sorority,  has  won  sev- 
eral honors  for  her  poetry,  including  mem- 
bership in  the  National  League  of  Amer- 
ican Pen  Women  and  the  Poetry  Society  of 
America.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  a 
holograph  poem,  "Joshua  Tree,"  was  placed 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  In  1955 
she  was  awarded  second  place  in  Ohio  Uni- 
versity's Emerson  Poetry  Contest,  first  place 
in  the  Arizona  State  Poetry  Contest  for  "the 
best  group  of  six"  poems,  and  honorable 
mention  in  the  Arizona  Pen-Arts  Exhibit. 
Tucson.  In  1956  she  received  first  prize  for 
lyrics,  second  for  sonnets,  and  honorable 
mention  for  poems  of  any  style  in  the  Ari- 
zona State  Poetry  Contest.  The  National 
League  of  American  Pen  Women,  Phoenix 
Branch,  has  selected  her  as  Chairman  of  its 
annual  Writer's  Forum  held  at  Phoenix 
College.  The  forum  features  several  out- 
standing American  writers. 

Dorothy  Schilling  Acomb  (Mrs.  J. 
Richard)  recently  was  elected  president  of 
the  Mansfield  Dental  Clinic  Association. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  observance  of  Na- 
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Colonels  Conk,  Boros,  and  Johnson 

JOHN  L.  BOROS,  '41,  assistant  to  the  vice  president  of  Sohio  Petro- 
leum Company,  recently  received  a  promotion  in  the  United  States 
Army  Reserve  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  The  promotion  was  officially  made 
at  the  Missouri  Military  District  Headquarters  by  Col.  Robert  H.  Conk, 
chief  of  Missouri  Military  District,  and  Col.  Harold  R.  Johnson,  army 
advisor. 

Colonel  Boros  commands  the  341st  Transportation  Group,  an  Army 
Reserve  unit  sponsored  by  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Club. 

An  honor  ROTC  graduate  at  Ohio  University,  he  was  commis- 
sioned in  the  Marine  Corps  but  later  transferred  to  the  Army.  He 
served  40  months  overseas  in  World  War  II  and  holds  the  Bronze  Star 
and  the  European-African,  Middle-Eastern  ribbon  with  three  battle 
stars. 

After  the  war  Colonel  Boros  received  his  master's  degree  in  business 
administration  from  the  Harvard  Business  School.  In  addition  to  his 
current  duties  as  a  Sohio  executive,  he  lectures  in  business  administra 
tion  at  Washington  University  Law  School. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Boros  have  three  children,  John  William,  7, 
Connie  Arlene,  5,  and  Margaret  Kay,  3. 


tional  Dental  Health  Week.  Mrs.  Acomb 
also  is  president  of  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Garden  Club,  president  of  Leido's  Book 
Club,  and  a  member  of  the  Colony  Club 
and  AUW. 

1942 

Betty  Tane  Ward  is  an  account  exec- 
utive for  the  Condon  &  Watson  Advertising 
Agency,  Boca  Raton,  Florida. 

1944 

Robert  C.  Blumer  has  been  promoted 
to  creative  copy  supervisor  for  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross  Inc.,  advertising  agency.  He 
has  been   with   the   organization   since    1948. 

1947 

William  M.  Smith  is  a  physician  and 
surgeon  at  Boone,  North  Carolina. 

Joe  LaMonica,  physical  education  teacher 
at   Woodland    School,    Mansfield,   has   been 


appointed  director  of  the  YMCA  Day 
Camp  for  1957.  Mr.  LaMonica,  who  holds  a 
master's  degree  from  Syracuse  University,  is 
president  of  the  Physical  Education  Teach- 
er's Association   in  Mansfield. 

1948 

Dan  W.  Shaps,  credit  manager  of  Halle 
Brothers  in  Cleveland,  has  been  named  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Credit  Bureau 
of  Cleveland.  He  fills  an  unexpired  term 
left  vacant  by  a  resignation. 

James  B.  Gaston  has  been  with  the 
Quality  Foundry  Company  of  Clarksburg. 
West  Virginia,  for  the  past  eight  years.  He 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Carole  Kibler, 
have  two  children,  Robert  Stephen.  5,  and 
Barbara  Anne,  3. 

1949 

Mark  Wylie's  Union  Furnace  basketball 
team  made  a  clean  sweep  of  Hocking 
County   honors    this  year  by  winning   both 
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DR.  ASHLEY  STEVENS,  '41,  dean  of  students  at  East  Contra  Costa  Junior  College, 
Concord,  California,  pays  student  cashier  Stephanie  Brown,  for  "slave  girls"  Cleo 
Diacomis  and  Dot  Nass  at  annual  fund  raising  "slave  sale"  for  a  campus  charitable 
cause.  Faculty  members  buy  the  services  of  students  at  auction,  and  in  this  cose 
the  two  girls  carried  out  their  part  of  the  bargain  by  scrubbing  the  cafeteria  floor. 
Photo   by  John   Dengel,   '41. 


the  league  and  tournament  championships. 
His  team  went  to  the  quarter  finals  of  the 
sectional  tourney  before  losing  by  two  points 
to  Shawnee. 

William  Grindereng,  an  architect,  is  as- 
sociated with  the  firm  of  Paul  Rudolph. 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 

John  E.  Kemper,  state  juvenile  parole 
officer  for  Northwestern  Ohio,  lives  at 
Upper  Sandusky. 

RUPERT  D.  "TWINK"  STARR,  '46,  has  been 
named  sales  manager  of  the  John  W.  Gal- 
breath  Company's  brokerage  department.  He 
has  been  with  the  organization  for  seven  years, 
and  has  been  active  in  Columbus  civic  affairs. 
A  past  president  of  the  Columbus  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  has  also  headed 
the  Columbus  chapter  of  the  Ohio  University 
Alumni   Association. 


Capt.  Richard  V.  McGarey  is  sta- 
tioned with  the  Army  Signal  Corps  at  Ft. 
Monmouth.  New  Jersey. 

Bob  Sheskey,  basketball  coach  at  Nel- 
sonville  High  School,  coached  his  team  to 
the  Southeastern  Ohio  Athletic  League 
championship  this  year  and  to  the  district 
Class  A  title.  In  the  finals  of  the  district 
championship.  Sheskey's  team  defeated 
Buchtel.  coached  by  Bert  Barnes.  '48.  by 
one  point.  Coach  Barnes'  team  won  the 
Athens  County  League  title  and  the  county 
tourney. 

1951 

John  Mitovich  has  been  promoted  to  a 
news  specialist  in  employee  communications 
with  the  General  Electric  Company.  Schenec- 
tady. New  York. 

Louis  W.  Antonelli  is  an  architectural 
engineer  with  the  consulting  firm  of  J. 
Gordon  Turnbull,  Inc..  Cleveland.  His  home 
is  in  Voungstown. 

James  E.  Canaris  is  practicing  law  m 
Cleveland. 

Marvin  Miller  is  a  public  accountant  at 
Clarksburg.  West  Virginia. 

1952 

Charles  E.  Horton  is  attending  Fenn 
College   in   Cleveland. 

Frank  B.  Paparone  is  a  dress  designer 
for  the  Alfred  Angelo  Company  of  Ambler, 
Pennsylvania. 

James  R.  Male,  Jr.  lives  at  Steuben  ville. 
and  works  as  an  IBM  operator  for  the 
Weirton  Steel  Company  Division  of  National 
Steel  at  Weirton,  West  Virginia. 

Robert  L.  Byrne,  Jr.,  a  teachei  ii  Gar- 
feld  High  School  in  Lorain  and  a  tram- 
poline and  tumbling  instructor  at  the 
YMCA  there,  has  been  initiated  into  Delia 
Beta  chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi  fraternity 
The  honor  was  bestowed  by  the  educational 


honor  society  in  recognition  of  scholastic 
achievements  and  contributions  to  education. 
Mr.  Byrne  is  currently  completing  work  on 
a  master's  degree  in  administration  and 
supervision  at  Kent  State  University.  Before 
going  to  Lorain  he  was  a  physical  education 
teacher  at  Hamilton.  Mrs.  Byrne,  the  former 
Shirley  Smith,  also   teaches  at  Lorain. 

1953 

Ralph  Scarcelli,  an  art  instructor  at 
Purdue  University,  had  a  one-man  show 
of  oil  paintings,  water  colors,  and  sculpture 
at  the  Lafayette  Art  Gallery  during  the 
month  of  February.  Mr.  Scarcelli  worked  as 
a  commercial  artist  in  Cleveland  before  re- 
turning to  OU  in  February  1955  to  take 
graduate  work.  He  went  to  Purdue  after 
receivine  his  M.F.A.  degree  in  August  of 
1956. 

First  Lt.  David  S.  Litten,  who  has 
serving  as  operations  officer  of  the  Aero 
Club  at  Ellington  Air  Force  Base,  Houston. 
Texas,  left  in  March  for  a  new  assignment 
at  Spangdahlem  Air  Base.  Germany.  A  jet 
pilot,  Lieutenant  Litten  also  graduated 
from  a  Manpower  Management  course.  The 
Aero  Club  with  which  he  was  associated 
provides  facilities  for  members  to  flv  its 
planes  at  rates  so  reasonable  that  it  is 
possible  for  any  serviceman,  from  airman 
on  up.  to  fly  an  airplane  home  on  leave 
for  less  than  he  could  drive  his  automobile. 

Lynn  A.  Miller,  sales  representative 
for  the  Johns-Manville  Building  Products 
Division  at  Cincinnati,  was  graduated 
February  20  at  the  Johns-Manville  Train- 
ing Center,  from  an  advanced  course  in 
modern  sales  techniques.  Mr.  Miller  joined 
Johns-Manville    in    1956. 

Donald  C.  Long  is  an  expeditor  for 
the  Reliance  Electric  &  Engineering  Com- 
pany,  Cleveland.   His   home   is   in   Euclid. 


PAUL  E.  BASHFORD,  '49  (M.S.  '52),  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  patent  officer, 
Vitro  Laboratories,  a  division  of  Vitro  Corp- 
oration of  America.  In  his  new  post  he  is 
responsible  for  all  matters  affecting  patents 
at  Vitro's  laboratories  at  Silver  Springs,  Md., 
West  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  armament  test  ac- 
tivity at  Elgin  AFB,  Fla.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bash- 
ford    and    their    children    live    in    Rockville,    Md. 
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Samuel  D.  Carpenter  has  finished  two 
years  of  service  with  the  Air  Research  & 
Development  Command.  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, and  has  resumed  law  studies  at  the 
University  of   Michigan. 

Elaine  D.  Brooks  is  an  air  hostess  for 
Trans  World  Airlines,  based  at  La  Guard  ia 
Field,   New  York   City. 

1954 

Ralph  D.  Wickerham  was  released  from 
the  Air  Force  on  November  30,  1956,  and 
returned  to  Cincinnati  where  he  is  now 
accounting  supervisor  with  the  Kroger  Com- 
pany in  its  Cincinnati  Division  Office. 

David  Evans  is  a  sales  engineer  for  the 
Queen   City   Supply   Company,    Cincinnati. 


Alumni  Reunion 


June  7—9 


Dana  Vibberts,  photographic  laboratory- 
supervisor  for  the  Department  of  Highway 
Safety,  Columbus,  is  appearing  as  a  singer 
on   WOSU    and   WOSU-TV. 

David  H.  Curl  is  an  industrial  photo- 
graphic technician  for  the  Proctor  & 
Gamble    Company.    Cincinnati. 

1955 

Lt.  David  F.  Heinrich  is  in  basic  pilot 
training  at  Laredo  Air  Base,  Texas.  His  wife 
and  son  Stephen  are  with  him  at  Laredo. 

Louis  Spiegel  is  a  sales  representative 
for  Peter  Pan  Foundations,  Huntington, 
West  Virginia. 


Education  And  Root  Beer 

By  Maxine  Lowry 


EDUCATION  and  root  beer  may 
seem  to  be  a  strange  combi- 
nation, but  they  go  hand  in  hand 
for  Irving  J.  Lippe,  '45,  of  Haddon- 
field,  N.J.  ' 

Finding  it  difficult  to  stretch  his 
teaching  salary  over  the  summer 
months,  Lippe  first  combined  his 
vacation  with  a  business  venture  in 
1952.  He  and  two  of  his  fellow- 
teachers  leased  a  root  beer  stand  in 
Ocean  City,  N.J.,  one  of  the  state's 
many  resort  areas. 

There  the  fledgling  businessman 
learned  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  seasonal  business.  First 
and  foremost,  he  found  that  hot 
weather  was  a  boon  and  that  too 
many  cool  days  could  be  hazardous. 
He  and  his  partners  were  successful 
in  their  three  summers  in  Ocean 
City,  but  Lippe  felt  he  could  do 
better  elsewhere. 

He  finally  decided  that  a  similar 
venture  in  Philadelphia  would  be 
more  profitable,  since  he  wouldn't 
have  to  depend  on  the  whims  of  va- 
cationers and  would  have  a  longer 
season. 

But  Lippe  looked  long  and  hard 
before  he  leaped.  In  the  time  he 
could  spare  from  his  duties  as  Eng- 
lish and  driver  education  teacher 
and  head  track  and  football  coach  at 
Audubon  High  School,  he  studied 
the  "chemistry  and  history"  of  the 
drive-in  business. 

The  teacher-businessman  finally- 
decided  that  making  his  own  pro- 
duct would  cut  costs  and  increase 
profits. 

Then  the  experimenting  with  root 
flavorings  began.  After  several 
months  of  experimenting  and  re- 
jecting, he  finally  came  up  with  a 
blend  he  liked.  He  and  his  wife, 
Joan,  subjected  their  friends  to  dif- 
ferent blends  and  pertinent  questions. 

With  the  desired  blend  perfected, 
Keg  Root  Beer  was  founded  in  earlv 
1955. 


Irving  J.  Lippe 

That  summer,  the  Lippes  leaped. 
Their  first  stand  was  in  a  rented 
building  and  to  them,  the  results 
were  exciting.  Not  only  did  they 
have  several  reorders,  but  they  noted 
that  people  returned  again  and 
again. 

The  next  step  was  a  stand  built  to 
his  own  specifications.  This  was 
opened  last  summer  on  the  Black 
Horse  Pike  near  Audubon,  N.J.,  the 
main  route  between  Philadelphia 
and  Atlantic  City.  Employing  20 
people  during  the  seven-month  sea- 
son, the  Lippes  were  successful  in 
spite  of  the  old  bug-a-boo  .  .  .  cool 
weather. 

Remembering  that  Coca  Cola 
started  in  a  drug  store,  Lippe  hopes 
to  expand  Keg  Root  Beer  into  a 
chain  in  the  near  future.  Several 
people  have  already  asked  about  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  franchise. 
That's  the  next  step. 

But  Irving  is  continuing  as  a  full- 
time  teacher  and  is  doing  graduate 
work  at  Rutgers  University. 


Myono  Lee  is  director  of  a  community 
center  in  Seoul,  Korea,  where  she  teaches 
both  adults  and  children.  Miss  Lee  for- 
merly worked  in  the  orphange  started  by 
Col.  Dean  E.  Hess  (A.M.  '47)  and  featured 
in  the  motion  picture  "Battle  Hymn". 

Lt.  Loren  C.  Troescher,  aide-de-camp 
to  Brig.  Gen.  James  V.  Thompson,  deputy 
commanding  general  of  the  LT.  S.  Army 
Infantry  Center  at  Fort  Benning,  spoke  on 
"The  Harvard  Case  Method  of  Study"  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Management   Association. 


1956 

Lawrence  C.  Long  is  in  basic  pilot 
training  at  Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Okla- 
homa. 

Donald  J.  Lundstrom  is  an  engineering 
trainee  for  the  E.  W.  Bliss  Company, 
Toledo. 

Charles  Pinney,  an  electrical  sales 
engineer  for  the  Reliance  Electric  Company, 
Cleveland,  expects  to  enter  the  Air  Force 
in  June  as  a  second  lieutenant. 
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JIM  KIRCHNER,  '50,  his  wile,  the  former 
Christene  Landfear,  '50,  and  their  daughter, 
Kathleen,  have  moved  from  Maple  Heights  to 
Aurora.  Jim  is  manager  of  the  Production 
Coordination  Department  for  the  Jack  and 
Heinti  Company,   Cleveland. 


Margaret  Radford  Corradini  (Mrs. 
Henry)  has  been  hired  as  a  caseworker 
by  the  Athens  County  Child  Welfare  Board, 
working  on  a  part  time  basis. 

John  S.  Guthrie  is  a  Civil  Service 
radar  instructor  at  Scott  Air  Force  Base, 
Illinois,  and  a  student  at  Bellville  (Illinois) 
Junior  College. 

Lt.  Edward  R.  Hopkins  has  been 
graduated  from  the  Infantry  School's  basic 
infantry  officers  course  at  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia. 

Richard  J.  Dever,  supervisor  in  the 
office  of  the  assistant  secretary  of  Ohio 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  Cleveland, 
handles  the  insurance  program  and  assists 
stockholders  of  A  T  &  T. 

Larry  Morrison,  former  Bobcat  athlete, 
in  his  first  year  of  coaching  took  his  Racine 
High  School  basketball  team  to  the  semi- 
finals of  the  District  Class  A  tournament. 
The  team  lost  only  one  game  during  the 
regular  season. 

San  ford  Him  mel  is  in  his  freshman  year 
as  a  medical  student  at  Baylor  University, 
Houston,  Texas. 

1957 

Maxine  Lowrv,  who  served  as  assistant 
to  the  Alumnus  editor  during  her  last 
semester  at  Ohio  University,  is  a  reporter 
for  The  Denver  Post,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Charles  E.  Speaks  has  remained  at 
Ohio  University  where  he  is  working  to- 
ward a  master's  degree  and  serving  as  a 
teacher  of  hearing  and  speech  therapy.  He 
plans  to  teach  at  Portsmouth  High  School 
this  summer. 

Douglas  E.  Fairbanks,  currently  serving 
as  traffic  assistant  in  the  Traffic  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Company. 
Cleveland,  is  in  a  two-year  training  pro- 
gram for  management.  He  expects  to  enter 
the  Service  late  in  May. 


GIFT  MATCHING  PLAN 

A  PROGRAM  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities 
through  direct  grants  of  funds  has 
been  announced  by  Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas. 

The  plan,  known  as  the  Fiber- 
glas Employee  Gift  Matching 
Plan  For  Aid  to  Education,  be- 
came effective  January  1,  accord- 
ing to  Harold  Boeschenstein, 
company  president.  It  provides 
for  corporate  matching  of  gifts 
to  colleges  and  universities  in  an 
amount  equal  to  that  made  by 
employees  during  1957.  up  to 
$  1 ,000  per  person. 

The  Fiberglas  Plan  stipulates 
that  contributing  employees  must 
have  at  least  a  year's  service  with 
the  company;  the  contribution 
must  be  an  actual  gift  and  not 
merely  a  pledge;  and  it  must  be 
made  to  an  accredited  U.  S.  col- 
lege or  university  which  the  con- 
tributor has  attended  for  at  least 
one  academic  year. 

Mr.  Boeschenstein  stated  that 
over  1,000  employees  (represent- 
ing over  1 70  U.  S.  colleges  and 
universities)  are  eligible  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  plan. 

In  addition  to  the  Employee 
Gift  Matching  Plan,  Owens- 
Corning  will  give  specific  grants 
to  independent  college  founda- 
tions in  various  sections  of  the 
country  where  Fiberglas  plants 
are  located. 


JAMES  E.  BARKDULL,  '55,  has  received  his 
M.  A.  degree  in  geology  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  and  has  accepted  a  position  with 
the   Atlantic    Refining    Company,    Dallas,    Texas. 


■ 


SALE  TO  A  SALESMAN  was  made  by  Alumni 
Office  Bookkeeper  Eleanor  Minister  when  Art 
Williams,  '56,  visited  the  office  recently  as  a 
representative  of  the  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation.  Before  he  left  he  had 
joined  the  ranks  of  Honor  Members  of  the 
Ohio   University  Alumni  Association. 


m 
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Shirley  Ann  Dickes,  '56,  Canton,  to 
Donald  J.  Lundstrom,  '56,  Canton,  De- 
cember 30.  At  home:  1244  Cribb  St.,  To- 
ledo. 

Irene  Laszlo,  '50,  Fairport  Harbor,  to 
Karl  Conrad,  Smithville,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege graduate,  January  26. 

Elizabeth  Stolleis,  Lakewood,  to  James  E. 
Canaris,  '51,  Cleveland,  February  16. 

Janelle  Adcock,  '54,  Zanesville,  to 
Larry  G  Paxton,  Zanesville,  December  17. 

Eleanor  Mae  Ewing,  '56,  Akron,  to 
Cornelius  "Kees"  Genemans,  '56, 
Heerde,  Netherlands,  October  12.  At  home: 
Hasseltse  Straat  17.  Den  Haag,  Netherlands. 

Margaret  D.  Sheehan,  Springfield,  Mass., 
to  Dale  C.  Engle,  '43,  Logan,  February  9. 
At  home:    11   Waverly  Place.  New  York. 

Marjorie  Ann  Krieg,  Logan,  to  Richard 
M.  Dollison,  '50,  Logan,  March  2.  At 
home:   327  N.  Spring  St.,  Logan. 

Geraldine  Godby,  '56,  Zanesville,  to 
Wayne  Behrendsen,  '56,  Sandusky. 
March   2. 


EidL 


Gary  Richard  to  Richard  C.  Horn,  '52. 
and  Mrs.  Horn  (Jan  Clark,  '54),  Man- 
hasset.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  February  28. 

Christine  Aletha  adopted  by  F.  Patrick 
Collins,  '50.  and  Mrs.  Collins  (Mary  Lou 
Pash,  '53),  Athens,  March  17. 

Carol  Elaine  to  Ralph  D.  Wickerham, 
'54,  and  Mrs.  Wickerham  (Miriam  Pestel, 
'54).  Cincinnati,  February  21. 
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David  Lee  to  William  Waters,  '52,  and 
Mrs.  Waters  (Dorothy  Smith,  '52),  Lake- 
wood,  March  2. 

Ben  to  Ben  Stormes,  '47,  and  Mrs. 
Stormes  (Rita  Lane,  '45).  Lakewood,  Feb- 
ruary 22. 

Stephen  Lee  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  L. 
Foehr  (Donna  Poole,  '54),  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  February  12. 

Roger  Paul  to  Dr.  Keith  Brandeberrv, 
'43,  and  Mrs.  Brandeberrv,  Gallipolis,  Feb- 
ruary 2. 

John  Scott  to  John  D.  Good,  '50,  and 
Mrs.  Good  (Gail  Grabiel,  '51),  March  15. 

Robert  to  James  R.  Heady.  '53,  and 
Mrs.  Heady,  Athens,  December  21. 

Lisa  Ellen  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Bell 
(Karol  Kreager,  '46),  Philo,  October  4. 

Peter  William  to  William  N.  Biokel, 
'53,  and  Mrs.  Bickel  (Gorrinne  Schramm, 
'53),  Elyria,  July  16. 

Andrea  Lynn  to  Arthur  Aspengren,  '55, 
and  Mrs.  Aspengren  (Donna  Dunn,  '56), 
Pasadena,  Texas,  December  10. 

Ernest  William  II  to  Berlin  Bruns,  '55, 
and  Mrs.  Bruns  (Helen  Murphy,  '55), 
Zanesville,  February  26. 

Robert  Edward  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry 
R.  Garre  (Gloria  Alexander,  '45),  Ama- 
rillo,  Texas,  January  9. 

Lizbeth  Anne  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland 
J.  Purdy  (Nancy  Troup,  '49),  Fremont, 
January  31. 

Craig  Beaton  to  Ben  Paynter,  '51,  and 
Mrs.   Paynter,  Detroit,  Mich.,  February   19. 

Lisa  True  to  Brandon  Tad  Grover,  '50, 
and  Mrs.  Grover,  Athens,  March  15. 


-cr&eath. 


Mrs.  Robert  F.  Bishop  (Bayard  Ullom, 
'06),  Columbus,  died  February  18  after  a 
long  illness.  Mrs.  Bishop  was  active  in 
church  and  civil  affairs  in  Columbus  where 
she  and  her  husband  lived  for  many  years. 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Bishop,  a  1903  Ohio 
University  graduate,  she  is  survived  by  a 
brother,  Dr.  Josephus  T.  Ullom,  '98;  and 
four  sisters,  Sarah  (Mrs.  Harry  G.  Stalder), 
05;  Mary  (Mrs.  David  H.  Thomas),  '96; 
Helen  (Mrs.  Frank  Chester),  '04;  and  Char- 
lotte  (Mrs.  Don  C.  Coultrap),  '07. 

Ralph  M.  Garrison,  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  chairman  of 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Ohio,  died 
January  28  at  his  home  in  Columbus.  A 
major  in  the  U.  S.  Army  23  years  before 
retiring  in  1948,  he  was  the  author  of 
several  educational  articles  and  a  leader  in 
civic  organizations.  Survivors  include  his 
widow,  Nelle  Birt  Garrison :  two  sons, 
George  E.  and  Steven ;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Robert  A.  Taylor;  his  mother;  three  broth- 
ers; and  four  grandchildren. 

James  Spence  Williams,  '56,  in  his  first 
year  as  a  teacher  at  Carroll,  near  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  was  killed  March  8  in  a  two-car  col- 
lision in  Marion  County.  His  automobile,  a 
convertible,  was  reported  to  have  overturned 
after  being  hit  bv  another  auto.  Williams 
was  described  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Carroll  as  "one  of  ^  the  most  suc- 
cessful beginning  teachers  I've  ever  dealt 
with." 

Charles  R.  Parks,  '43,  died  January  24 
at  Royal  Oak,  Michigan,  following  a  heart 
attack!  Survivors  include  his  wife  and 
parents;  three  children,  David,  Laura,  and 
Sarah;  three  brothers,  William,  Ralph,  and 
Robert.    Both    his    parents,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 


Ralph  W.   Parks,  and  brothers  William  and 
Ralph  attended  Ohio  University. 

James  E.  Mace,  '03,  an  engineer  at  the 
Columbus  Municipal  Light  Plant  for  25 
years  prior  to  his  retirement  in  1943,  died 
March  1  at  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  He  and 
his  wife  had  made  their  home  in  Florida 
since  Mr.  Mace's  retirement.  In  addition  to 
his  wife,  the  former  Isabel  Smith,  sur- 
vivors include  a  son,  M.  Sgt.  James  E. 
Mace,  Jr. ;  three  granddaughters,  and  a 
sister. 

Effie  Marshall,  '23,  retired  school 
teacher,  died  January  30.  Her  home  was  in 
Toledo. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Foster  (Gladys  C.  Smith, 
'19)  died  in  April  of  1955.  The  death  was 
just  recently  reported  to  the  alumni  office 
and  no  further  details  are  available. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 


COLLEGE  TRAINED  WOMAN 

Are  you  interested  in  the  business  and  administra- 
tive phases  of  advertising?  A  stimulating  position  is 
now  available  with  PROCTER  tf  GAMBLE  for  a 
young  college  graduate  21  to  28  in  its  downtown 
offices.  If  you  qualify,  please  write  to  MRS.  PHYLLIS 
R.  STILES,  PROCTER  AND  GAMBLE  GENERAL 
OFFICE  BUILDING.  6TH  AND  SYCAMORE 
STREETS.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  submitting  details 
concerning  education,  experience  and  personal  back- 
ground. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SALES  CAREER 

Due  to  rapid  expansion.  THE  ORTHO  PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL CORPORATION  has  immediate  openings 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Ohio  and  other  localities.  We 
offer  an  excellent  starting  salary,  plus  bonus,  plus  new 
car  and  more  than  the  usual  benefits.  We  are  looking 
for  young  men  under  32,  with  science  backgrounds  and 
sales  aptitudes.  Excellent  opportunity  for  advancement 
for  qualified  applicants.  Write  or  call,  giving  full  par' 
ticulars  to:  R.  L.  JOHNSTON.  DIVISION  MAN- 
AGER, 3619  CAREW  TOWER,  CINCINNATI. 
OHIO.    GArfield    1-1606. 


-From  the  Annals- 

By  Robert  E.  Mahn 


ELI  DUNKLE,  Professor  of 
Greek,  who  had  come  to  the 
University  in  1885,  became  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Faculty  in  1895,  and 
the  University's  first  Registrar  in 
1908.  Notes  of  those  who  knew  him 
tell  us  that  he  was  a  fine  man  with 
a  fine  mind  who  had  the  rare  fac- 
ulty of  remembering  names. 

One  of  his  colleagues  accused  him 
of  being  concerned  with  monetary 
matters.  For  the  University  that,  if 
true,  was  an  advantage,  since  it 
would  in  part  have  explained  his 
interest  in  promoting  a  summer 
school  as  a  means  of  adding  to  his 
income  and  that  of  his  colleagues, 
which  depended  largely  on  students 
fees. 

Some  professors  earned  as 
much  or  more  from  fees 
from  "private  pupils"  and  from  in- 
come from  rooming  and  boarding 
students  as  from  salary.  Additional 
sources  of  income  were  for  most  a 
necessity. 

Professor  Dunkle  can  be  consid- 
ered the  father  of  Ohio  University's 
summer  school  which  dates  back  to 
1892. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  it  fell 
to  his  lot  to  notify  students  and  par- 
ents of  disciplinary  actions.  In  this 
he  excelled,  and  to  his  credit  he  oc- 
casionally used  the  typewriter  and 
retained  carbons,  a  practice  that  was 
not  to  become  general  until  much 
later. 

How,  for  example,  could  a  parent 
find  serious  fault  with  a  reply  of 
this  kind  to  his  objections  over  fac- 
ulty action  to  dismiss  his  son  after 
repeated  warnings  to  them   both. 

"I   am   not   at   all   surprised   that 


Eli  Dunkle 

you  desire  a  good  opinion  of  your 
boy,  that's  natural,  but  I  am  sur- 
prised that  you  claim  he  is  not  guilty 
of  the  charges  made  against  him  by 
the  faculty  ...  It  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  fix  upon  one  or  twenty 
persons  the  responsibility  for  his 
conduct's  becoming  known.  So  far 
as  I  know,  Mr.  .  .  .  made  no  at- 
tempt to  conceal  his  actions  except 
from  the  Faculty.  Most  of  his  com- 
panions were  the  toughest  young 
fellows  about  town.  I  fancy  they 
could  give  you  information  that 
would  result  in  mortification  to  you 
and  your  family. 

"Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  that 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  son  is 
doing  well  at  present.  Would  it  not 
be  the  best  plan  for  you  to  ignore 
his  past  in  the  hope  of  a  better 
future?  .  .  ." 

Professor  Dunkle,  in  his  several 
capacities,  is  a  good  example  of  one 
who  did  a  good  job  of  representing 
the  University  to  the  public,  and  of 
extending  the  University's  usefulness. 


April,     1957 


Pase31 


Honor     Membership 


Your  permanent  role  in  higher  education 


An   Honor 

Membership 

Lasts 

Forever 


Every  week  Ohio  University  alumni  are  joining  the  ranks  of 
Honor  Members  in  their  alumni  association.  This  enthusiasm  is 
the  best  possible  endorsement  the  program  could  have,  and  it 
is   not  without  good  reason. 

If  you  have  not  already  become  an  Honor  Member  of  the  Ohio 
University  Alumni  Association,  and  have  an  active  interest  in 
your  university,   it  will  pay  you  to  consider  this  new  plan  care- 

fully. 

What  benefits  do  you  receive  from  Honor  Membership?  For 
one  thing,  you  get  a  life-time  subscription  to  The  Ohio  Alumnus 
magazine,  a  value  which  in  itself  saves  you  money  over  a  period 
of  time. 

There  are  other  material  benefits  such  as  yearly  reports  on  all 
phases  of  university  and  alumni  association  activities  and  pro- 
grams arranged  for  you  during  alumni  visits  to  the  campus. 

But  just  as  important  is  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  giving 
your  support  to  the  progress  of  higher  education.  Each  $100 
received  for  an  Honor  Membership  goes  into  the  state's  Ir- 
reducible Debt  Fund,  returning  an  annual  dividend  to  your 
alumni   association.  And  your  payment  is  tax  deductible. 

Add  your  name  or  the  name  of  the  person  of  your  choice  to 
the  list  of  Honor  Members  through  any  of  the  payment  plans 
below.  If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  plan  before 
investing,  write  to  the  Alumni  Office. 


HONOR   MEMBERSHIP 

THE  OHIO  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

I   hereby   establish  an   Honor   Membership   in   the 
Ohio  University  Alumni  Association  in  the  name  of 


A. 
B. 


(  ) 


My  check  for  one-hundred  dollars  is  enclosed. 

My  check  for  twenty-five  dollars  is  enclosed. 
Please  bill  me  in  following;  months  for  the  halance. 


C       ( 

Signed 

Address_ 


Month  Year  Month  Year 

Please  bill  me  for  one-hundred  dollars. 


Month 


Year 


(Please   make  checks  payable  to:   Ohio  University  Fund,   Inc..   and  mail  to: 
Alumni  Office.  B.)X  285,  Athens.  Ohio) 


THREE  WAYS  TO  PAY 


Payment  ol  $100. 


Instructions  to  the  Alumni  Office  to  be 
invoiced    (or   $100. 


Payment  of  $25  now,  with  instructions  to 
be  invoiced  for  $25  in  each  of  the  next 
three  years. 


